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In a deep 


oe Seed of one 
Niagara’s roar ; 
Where the winds and the waters 
And fling off their laughter in 


But again ; let two 
As a noun—and by 
Now I’m here; no 
For in'short, ’'m 


Thus a verb and two nouns 
In 4 word of one syllable.— 


next day, not allowing 

brief holiday ; and once, when 
of marriage, she made an ex 
shop, she went home in tears from his 


thought his 


difference. Hith 
all my suspicion, 
so that once known to me 
there might still be 
confession, or its 
was over; un 
heart-broken 


day after day ; more 

at my sewing-p 8 
books, there was for'bo 
other’s presence. 


that dreary 


from m 


bread, but 


of a horrible suspicion, set 
unuttered and as yet undefined 
But this was not all. From 
been a member of a Methodist 
what honourable j 


up every word he s 
fession required of us was that we were 
the wrath to come; and if ever ho 


1, Machel Hollands wee tacthes 


lonel 


feeble, comm -place, 

mé, let his heart burn 

of a soul-refreshing 

fellowship. price Be e into 
an exceeding 

him in every nerve, and left him y 

White i. wee in my power, bys 


ze 


that the 


letters from his place of 
severe to the end. A new form of my life 
init; only a feverish anxiety in its stead. 4Ve together 
er than he and his wife. AsI sat 
tching the sheets that he bound ivto 
consciousness of the 
that. varied the guiet of 
ice or mine. Few foot- 
ery movement of the one 
had only to glance aside 
t his face, grim and stony, 
scrutiny. It was neces- 
give directions or to ask 


in tone as it did if héwere compelled 
side I was very calm, but always 
ounted the corner staircase 


"rapes 


¢ 


Literature. 
“BURY ME IN SUNSHINE.” 
eer gry fe err nc ag was 


vault down under solid walls, 
no gleam of sunshine ever falls. 


“ Iuous @ non lucendo” imay be writ 
Upon the top of that most 

For, th lies beneath t, 

Still the memory makes it light. 

A CHARADE. 

Hable. Look you for me 
the turbulent sea ; 


sea ; 
are wildest at play, 
volumes of spray. 


letters be dropped—there’s a change ; 
no means @ grave one—I 
w I’m there; seen by night 
& beam, or a ftash, or a ray. 


as segine ou 
can tbe?” 9 


—_ 2) 


He was married on a Sunday, and came back to work the 
and his silly young wife evens 
in the folly of the first month, 
to follow him to his work- 


secret was less deadly than 
sui of ere 
a 0 

ty of loving 
d only for 


imstances, 
m again, but its 
now could never reunite us. That 
illie’s sake, who wrote piteous and 
ent, | would per- 


Almost every word 
room. was spo 
steps crossed the floor 
was heard, seen, felt by the other. I 
y and m 
= for him BS peak t ften 
sary for to to me o 
questions about my work, and 
spoke, but never chan 
to utter my name. 
wi . Whenever he m 
glance showed him that I was 


him as a living sign of an 
on. 
his early youth 
D 


xv fi eee 


. 
bal e ‘ 
| bloom of womat 


was still ii 


you know me? 


the bitterness of 


Willie yet.” 


home to me for 


ht—all 


g , 
from a corroding captivity of my soul; I could pray; for 
George Denning waa not in thaweae house of prayer, Ber 
me, beneath the fair white linen cloth which covered the sa- 
cramental elements, was thealtar-cloth of crimsoa velvet with 
) | its sacred initials and the golden halo round them, which I 
ne been Maye with my own fingers on that terrible dooms- 
gaze | day that 
the edge of the snowy cover, and Ivsaw and heard nothing else 
of thé solemn service. D and vaguely, but irresistibly 


these words laid 
men.” 
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Ws of figures upon the li 
curtains, and I turned away hey the only pi they reed 
enter in my native town. 

It was one of a row of poor almshouses built amid the graves 
of the churchyard, and under the shadow of the church tower. 
A short by-path was trodden down over the little moun and 
I was across it by the glimmering from the ows 
of the small dwellings, Again I tarried on a 
for I did not know that my only and aged friend 


voice, shrill wie years li 


“ Charlotte,” I said faintly, “Iam Eon Holland. Don’t 


looked round the tiny room, unchanged since the time when 
as ies wig. att kad ened days ak og bus be out of my 
mother’s way, an yed at keepi co! 
the old simey oman to leave the work oy ma sei it oe at 
upon her—for a little while I felt thatif but one more shade of 
é ess would 
could be once again a 
till Charlotte settled herself on the colder 
and peered at me anxiously from behind her spectacles, that 


“ Has thee come across the seas ?” she asked with & woman’s 
keen glance at my poor dress 


“No; I’ve been at work,” I answered ; “I’ve never been to 


“Thee has been ailing,” she continued, “ and fallen behind- 
hand, maybe, with the. world. Why did thee not come 


@ night and day, thee and Willie. never 
did that ; many’s the time I’ve said it out loud to satiafy my- 
self; little Willie never could do that. It will bé made clear, 
, in its own time.” 
Weeping was a rare luxury to me; but I wept then, with 
old Charlotte’s shrivelled arm round my neck, and her broken 
voice speaking homely words of comfort. A new tranquillity 
came over me, and a strange sense of soothing in once 
sgain cared for and wept with. The almswoman’s simple 
eery talk, the yellow-stained walls, with their rows of 
polished tins, the sanded floor, the low bed, where I lay down 
lo  oeghegge ane ard, with its quiet 1 in th 
ooked the c yard, ts quiet graves aslee e 


fancy visions of the empty, echoing, haunted house left beh 
with ghostly faces reflected in my little looking-glass, and ayi 
ghostly feet gliding to and fro with a silence worse than the | ried off at last. Take the paper, Rachel; it is found too 
80 of my own steps. 

In the morning—the mailing of the emblematic passover 
from the house of bondage—I went to church with my friend, 
sl beside her in the chancel upon the seats set a: for 


now and then, both waking and sleeping, there crossed my 











yt ey inted at an. tno io tn hs c6 | to my housé of bondag®, and freein lf at once and for 
a : Se) r ain : Atte sy ntay bt ° ould 


gr . to 
a tee nk! ote x. i. ; . é had played as chil , and 
f. as he was before the sear 
He, too, should be freed upon 
hed sacrifice. Healso should be forgiven, 
the aged woman gave me leave to de 4 
set into sorro was to sotten 


ow ig 
The t was cl in when I 
gh whieh Thea one 
before 
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crept, a hard and 
the day ;,, but I. had tasted 
and hae BF een to fons. &, 
groups of happy 

bells of the churches chimed together 
e music all the way along, as I 
street, where the deserted house was 
its tainted attic and empty chambers. 
George Denning’s silly young wife, witha 
talking guy with some companions ; 
bat bang f my heart stopped in its rapturous throbbing for a 


moment, I moved gently out of her path, and did not grudge 

bet laughter, for lilo zt had ane wit her stricken hus- 
e 

also suffered the agonies | minute more and it rose before me on the opposite side of the 

Speechless possessor oth oot that had | street, with its steep roof over-topping all the others ; and there 


in the little dormer-window, glimmering like a feeble glow- 
worm, there shone the palest, faintest mote of light from 
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‘ing, when I had within, just visible in the ering darkness of the night. 
pa, Aoi openly parca Sgt Songaick me one Lundeword the wie tee i 


, and a sudden tinglin 


ran 
Eastertide a restless and vehement desire to revisit my native through all my veins, At the very moment in which f had 
town, where I had left no trace of myself, except & vane Tu- surrendered the purpose of my life I was to receive its fulfil- 
mour that I \ America. I 


ment. . I en’ the house as silently as death. The smoul- 
fire upon my hearth, not kindled by me, gave me light 

to find the soundiess list slippers, with which I could steal un. 
eard w the mony bee. who was at work upon this 
vareel botiday. rs that would have creeked under less 
careful and less steady fingers, turned noiselessly upaen their 
i as they admi me;and the mouldering floors gave 
no W. of my stealthy approach. Only my heart beat, 
and my throbbed clamorously in my ears, until I had 
to tarry for a minute underneath the attic, where there was the 
dull heavy thud of weighty reams of paper thrown down in 
haste. I Geee> partly up the icp, Prange and stood still in 

eep ws 


i 


the.d where I could see him, myself unseen, at the 
through the rooms 3 but there was the noise of laughter | furthest end of the crowded room. He had been toiling long, 
within, and the hted | for the sweat and pallor of exhaustion were upon his haggard 


face, and his white lips were pinched for breath; but still he 
laboured, bearing piles of paper, upon which the dust of years 
had gathered, out of the dark closet into a scanty space he had 
cleared, upon the very spot where the murdered man had lain. 
Each he unwrapped and examined carefull » laying it 
down witb a growing pallor and a deeper sigh, and retreating 
n the thin partition which hid him from my sight. 

At last he stayed so long that I stole on warily over the piled- 
up pers the opened door of the secret closet, He had 
to his knees, and was holding to the feeble t of his 
candle a ome page, with writing almost effaced y time— 
the one paper ne thousands of blank and empty 
‘end wasted fingers ped with a desperate 


i 


sheets. thin 
door was dely, as if the woman done | clutch, bane trembled throughout his whole frame, until he 
ever with fear or distrust, and was ready to wel the {could not steady himself to read it. One step forward, and I 
whole world to her poor 


stood beside him, nang over him, and in a moment detect- 
ing that the time-stained lines were in his own handwriting. 

« My God !” he gasped, as he felt the touch of my dress, and 
looked up straight into m bending face; but his painful 
breath failed him, and he fell prostrate at my feet, only draw- 
ing under him the paper which he grasped so desperately. I 
stood motionless, for before me were passing, in dreary pro- 


Willie Holland’s sister 


and lifting up my tearful eyes beheld the “I. H. 3.” and 
heard a secret voice in my sou) whispering, “ Jesus, the Sa- 
viour of men.” 

“ George!” I said, stooping over him, and laying my hand 
gently upon the ey head at my feet—‘ George, I came back 
to tell you I would leave this place in pity for myself and you. 
To-day and yesterday Heaven has shown me that there is yet 
lovefor us. I have meddled with vengeance too long. Now 
it is made clear to me that I am worse than you, even if you 
ares murderer; for I have been your destruction body and 
soul,” 

“That is true !” he cried hoarsely, though his voice was very 
low ; “help me, Rachel ; I cannot breathe. Raise me up.” 
I lifted him up in my arms, and rested his head against me, 
fan the stifled air about us to bring a purer breeze to his 
quivering lips. As his strength came back a little I supported 
him over the scattered packets, and opened the narrow win- 
dow for the evening wind to breathe upon him. The streets 
below were dark and quiet, as with a Sabbath rest from labour, 
and no illumination rose up from open sho ; but the stars 
were come out brightly, and the moon was shinin , though we 
could not see her from our western casement, and her yellow 
light blending with the glittering of the stars, shed a faint 
eam upon George’s pallid face, and his nervous fingers grasp- 

g still the written paper. Yet the dimness hid the changes 
that time and trouble had made; and in that confused glim- 
mering the features I looked down upon were the features of 
my playmate in years gone by, of my betrothed husband, to 
a a 4 had linked. myself for life. 

“It is fit for me to die here,” he muttered ; “I have been 

ng by inches ever since; and it is fit for me to be hur- 


come over the weary years between, I 


buoyant, thoughtless or use not 
ear th, 


the present returned. 


a bit, Rachel? Eh! I’ve thought of thee 


, On a level with the window which over- 


to restore me to my chil Only 


late. There, take it; it is my legacy to you. You have your 
secret at last.” 

He thrust the paper in my hand, making a helpless effort to 
close my fingers upon it, but I let it float away, and fall rust- 
lingjon to the floor. There was no thought in my mind but 
of the days of old, when he and I were boy and girl together. 

hideous dream would be over soon, and I shoul wake 
to his morning call under my window, and my fearful fancies 
would be half-laughed and half-caressed away. 

“I'd no thought to do it,” he said, s ing ly; “he 
held @ bond of mine for a hundred pounds, and he never let 
me rest. I was fitting up my home for Rachel, and he was 

me with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard 
in the closet yonder, and when he found that I had seen him 
hold of my ts, “ Jesus, the Saviour of go to it—it was late, and he believed every one of us were 


There was a sense of freedom, a deliverance 


; 
ore 


en uponus. The ‘I, H. 8.” was just beneath 


poe ype | ay Cy flew at me like a madman. I never meant to mur- 
A S on earth, good w Ww r him. 
we tow Tiett the church with the congregation;| The moon had gotte under a cloud; and, behind us, the 


candie in the closet: burn i dim, so that his face was only a 
whiteness, with two eyés in which the light of 
ihinily + wan ¥ cote: or tare away ted pay 











ot is hen L | eta ae ie he : 
am a ream 
= which would be opened , only, giving me 
hed sae ai PS ned. to wah ( if the tad had 
seen all an , for 

bean epnvicted I would have saved-hih’ af” the of my 
own life; but there was nothing ag: him, and would 
have e me, we for a 
tage A murderer I hid the far back in the closet 
un of ns ; to. secure it 


when a safe time came. 
me. 

Down in the quiet street below there came the patter 
children’s feet MS cay the pavement, and the {chatter, of chil- 
dren’s voices. dying man heard them, and tried to raise 


ote? 

and ae eet forme. Every m 
their to by your face, ; and there was 
always a curse in it. Now the sin of the father will be visited 
upon them. You have shut me out from prayer and peni- 
tence ; you have been a living doom against me. Yet I am 

dying at last in your arms.” 

While he whis: , the words falling with difficulty and 
pain from his faltering tongue, there came to reig™ By cauks 
some 
man shared it, and ed 
dowa upon him with that 
ysterio Il the long known conso- 
lations, which had been to us only as a very + aes song, or 
as good tidings for others from which we ourselves were shut 
out, entered into Sur souls in the hour of their extremest need. 
The pale evening star, steady but very far away, pointed the 
of the immeasurable distance that was about to’ 


g I came from 


us renewal of affection. 


se us; and from my lips, } close to his dull ear, there 
almost sly to myséeW, the words that had dwelt 
all day in my heart, “Jesus, the Saviour of men.” 


I descended into the Easter streets from the fatal room, 
the eon of both the murdered man 
and his murderer, into the diess eternity. Noone knew 
that I had been there; and without distinct aim or design 
nly hiding in my bosom the sullied and time-worn paper, t 
wandered back to the poor alms-house. There, with my face 
turned to the quiet churchyard, which offered me no refuge, 
though I longed for it I lay still and silent through 
weeks of illness, with she treasured paper in his handwriting 
lying under my pillow, or held for safety in my feverish hands. 
fterwards I remember, though Meg 0 voyaging over miles 
of visionless waters, and finding ie, not a heart-broken 
exile, but happy in a new home, and renouncing the land of 
his troubles and mine. But I was restless there, and must re- 
turn; and returning found that the old empty house, with its 
death-stained attic, had been pulled down as an accursed 
dwelling, and not one stone of it remained upon another. Yet 
for me at every Eastertide it is erected again, and the tragedy 
of my life is acted out once more. Whatever.else I forget, or 
whatever else my mind refuses to receive, there abides with 
me ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorseless Laeger 
and of my cruel hatred, darker in its sin than George Den- 
ning’s unmeditated crime. 


° 





ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES. 
(Continued.) 

It may not be uninteresting, on this occasion, to say a few 
words conninioa “ morganatic” marriages, a ser about 
which a good deal of misapprehension prevails. Morganatic 
marriages are of very old o , 80 old, in fact, that the very 


méaning of the word has been lost: The term is commonly 
explained as deri from the German word “ Morgen-gabe.” 


a morning gift, the elucidation being that the husband 
his morganztic bride a present the day after the nuptials, in- 
stead, of making her the partner of his whole fortune on the 
ua itself. But this explanation is evidently somewhat 
far-fetched, besides being quite devoid of historical proot. 
Certain it is that the word is of Lombard growth ; for the ex- 
ression “ matrimonia ad legem morganaticam contracta,” i 
uently to be met with in documents of North Italian fa- 
milies, long before it came into use in Germany. ‘The thing 
itself is clearly of Roman origin, being nothing else than are- 
vival of the coem#io, in fashion among the conquerors of the 
world. It is well known that the ancient Romans had three 
forms of the confarreatio, the coemtio, and the usus. 
The first, a civil as well as religious contract, was concluded 
before a priest. and ten witnesses, and conferred on the off- 
8 the rights and honours of patrimi et matrimi ; while 
¢ second was a mere civil engagement, with far lesser privi- 
leges'to the children; and the third constituted but a civil 
partnership, sanctified by nothing else but the legal proof of 
@ uninterrupted cohabitation. The revival of 
the wsus the Roman Catholic Church could not possibly al- 
low, even to princes in the feudal ages; but priests winked at 
the introduction of the coemtio among the great ones of the 
world, and this form of marriage, in consequence, soon be 
came highly fashionable among lords and princes. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the so-called morganetic 
mye were exceedingly numerous among the t ba- 
rons, dukes, and margraves of Germany, and notable so far 
as they had to fulfil an important poli The ab- 
sence of a law of primogeniture in nearly all the fiefs of the 
Holy Roman 


y Empire made it n that some means 
should be devised to check the too great division of territo- 
ries, and there seemed nothing r than the matrimonia 
ad morganaticam contracta. An instance of the applica- 
tion of this exists in the case of the descendants of 
Duke William of wick-Lu , one of the ancestors 


of Queen Victoria, who died in 1490. He left seven sons, 
among whom, according to custom, the very moderate-sized 
in ths diviehow, nd, afer some prelistusry aghtser eoaos 

an some preli ig, ended 
with an agroement that one of the seven abgald’be tes heir of 
all the territory, and 
should take 


But you ‘have been ever watching || 
of | becam 





himself. 
FP ity Pre st Rpm gus Nltheradines' Ate bed ed | hi 


to | timate” sov 8 


is}stein, Prince F. 





the subject, acknowledged as of 
Germany, bree it was eighty . ele ig eb: 
o and was, more recen bse) one 
tery tombe tnbeadae After the suicide of the H es 
Empire and its galvanic resurrection under the form 
of the Germanic Confederation, the fivescore of formerly in- 
dependent princes who were “ mediatized,” or made ect 
to other soverei obtained as a 
, considered ebendil 
families, in matrimonial matters. Accordingly, as the 
Sotty tase hag of tae moth aces belong ig 10 thie for 
to of the noble r- 
merly inde t class, and secure to thi d 

right of succession while having a wide choice to them- 
elves. But practically this right is very seldom, if ever, 
made use of, and the ri conferred upon the 
ont “‘mediatized” princes for which haan f fought very 
Oe eos of Vienna, as remain Fea Mee 

ter. Th daug ters are quite to marry kings 
emperors; but the kings thanectves sre not. They seem 
to prefer, in all cases, to marry either an undeniable prin- 
cess, or, under adverse circumstances, and should their 
tastes so lead them, a milliner or an actress. The medium 
of “ mediatized” alliances is finding apparently no favour 
hie German princes, their motto being “ Aut Cesar, aut 
nullus.” 
Before concluding this subject of morganatic marriages, it 
is necessary to rep et be ths breach of the princely code 

oflaws just alluded to, which is not without political im 
ance. The last of the “ legitimate” line of the house of - 
Baden, died in 1830, and 


ringen, rulers of the Grand Duchy of 

the country,was on the point of belag taken n of by the 
King of Bavaria, the Lap collate: Jnr > a Se umering 
the throne e ts) nce , offsp: 
ofa sisegaiels tion between Grund Duke Oljarles Freder- 
ick,gwho died in 1818, and a Madame Prince 


Leopold quietly took possession of the government, without 
entering any diplomatic explanations on the of 
other marriages 


mo: or other ; but, instead of it, 

a very liberal charter for Baden, which gave the highest satis- 
faction throughout. the country... In the meanwhile, however, 
the Diet at Frankfort, on the pro on of Austria and Prus- 
sia, had ordered an “ execution” in the grand duchy, and Ba- 
varian troops strode in forced marches towards Car eand 
Freiburg. A conflict seemed imminent, for the people of 
Baden were determined, to a man, to take the part of their 
“ illegitimate” ruler, when, just at the nick of time, there ac- 
curred the French Revolution of July, 1830, with its echo in 
most of the smaller States of Germany. The fate of the ruler 
of Brunswick made all the crowned heads of the Confederation 
tremble for their own safety, and the threatened “ executith” 


was rag ogo for the moment. It proved a mement 
sine die, for it has not been forthcoming yet, although morga- 
natic Leopold has gone to his fathers, and the race of “ illegi- 


been perpetuated by two of the sons of 
the usurper. This has been the most serious breach hitherto 
made in the matrimonial code of the great family of German 
sovereigns ; and, to judge by some very recent facts, it almost 
seems as if the case is to be made a precedent for brah fe 
lect of the law. iad upper y claimant to the Duchy of ‘Hol- 
ck of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg is well known to be the a, of & morga- 
natic marriage, notwithstanding which fact he is openly 
backed by the’ rity of German so as the only 
legitimate heir of Holstein. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the old fiction of morganatic alliances—sometimes celled 
* left-handed marriages,” though for no cause whatever—will 
soon expire, like other medieval fictions. : 
The p of Romen Catholic pee which has for its 
centre the royal families of Austria and Bavaria is completed 
by the g houses of Italy, Spain, and Portu: The 
rulers of these countries are all more or jess closel with 
the great German houses, though there is a tendency on the 


et hehe art teh ages to suffice for itself, so as to 
eep up the pure Bourbon blood. In i between 
first and second cousins, common enough in all royal families, 


bave reached their climax in the 
whole of the members of which, 
having united themselves ‘to blood relations. It is curious 
that though ao have been more fruitful of war 
and fierce diplomatic és than any other royal alliances 
in Europe, the result of all of them, so far from drawing the 
Mtn seme, hee 4 into closer connection with other European 
houses, has been, on the contrary, more and more to isolate it. 
The last of these matches, which was near se all Baro 
in flames, the union of Louis Philippe’s youngest son with the 
sister of the Queen of Spain, has absolutely had no result 
whatever. Is has simply “ere eg & very quiet Fren 
prince into an ex ingly 

coun 


g house of Spain, the 
th only wo exbeptions, 


= 


ion of the titul ‘ 
Prince Aduibers of Baresie, sotto brother of Maximilian 





Il. I€royal alliances have not made over the throne 
to the younger Bourbons of France, the repeated intermar 
between the reigning family of Italy and the house of 
Lorraine have still less thad vray hed ire | 
Italy closer to Austria, or even of preventing a life and 
ei cea Un selene of Gd eae aneeas N 
the has had the consequence of breaking off, at 
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. | peroned and otherwise cared for. The first set of fa 


9 net ipr neher erred 
for | Now the real business an. Alexis Petrowi 







chiefly on. the faith of his the brother of the 
of Wales, the probable future of England. 
They would have preferred Prince Alfred without hesitation ; 
but accepted Prince George as at least somewhat connected 
with the royal ye! of Britain. The influence of this. 
power and glory prevailed even over the knowledge, 
which the better emong the. Greeks must have had, 
that the new monarch was in reality but a coun of 
their much detested ex-King Otho. It is just 
ever, that, kno ‘this, they quietly submitted to the fate of. 
‘being ruled, like all the rest of , by Teutonic blood. 
The process by which German royalty gradually attracts, 
and is attracted by other reigning families, thus slowly incor- 
porating with the one great royal caste of central Europe all 
bape thrones - the civilized — exhibited hy sin- 
earness in recent history of Portugal. e reign- 
fig house of Braganza, dating from the seventeenth century, 
ed itself for generations with the Bourbons of France and 
Spain: but on the decay of this race found itself in the alter- 
native of either continuing ‘in of the prohibited 
degree or of seeking new connections among families 
of fo origin. -On the of age of the ‘ 
Donna Maria IL, the jealousy of Powers would not 
allow her tochoose for her hushand either a French or 
a Spanish infante, and she had the only alternative left of 
g her band either to one of her own cousins, or to of 
petty princes fof central She at first to 
commit herself either py: wees g Pa op eelocs by be 
presentatives e Powers, en ecting for her 
consort the handsome Duke of Letichtenberg, neither a Bour- 
bon nora German prince. ~ But, the Duke died at the end ot 
je wore y ae then there arose a — Mery difficulty, 
m Ww @ poor |young Queen only escaped by declaring 
her readiness to marry a prince of the house of Coburg. It.is 
said she consented to the match with great reluctance, having 
some mysterious Fiaen sap against German princes, and some 
easily explained dislike to marry a Protestant; but the latter 
difficulty was surmounted by Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
4 ad Bes turning a ber ong Dy lic > deference to nie sogel 
fide, and the former personal appearance at Lisbon. 
he prowed-an exceedingly happy one; Prince Fer: 
hand; a ‘man of refined education, of much tact, and not a 
little political wisdom, gaining not only the entire love and 
affection of his royal consort, but, what was far more difficult, 
théesteem of the leaders of the be political parties in the 
om. As a proof of this confidence, he was made Regent 
of bk fur two years, after the death of Donna Maria, and 
page 1 toly chenih ing whe fo saya ot th kingd Te 
completely c' the cy of the iom. He 
martin his eideet son, ing Pedeo ¥. to a German princess, 
the same as his two daughters, thus Germanizing the ancient 
family of Braganza in less than one generation. The second. 
son, the present King, was also to be united, like his brother, 
to a princess of Hohenzollern ; but the contemplated match 
had to be set aside at the last moment, on account of stro’ 
Perens pressure, the leading party at Lisbon desiring an al- 
jance with the cies Victor Emanuel. But the lat- 


ea marriage canno ibly prevent the royal line of Portu- 


from continuing to be completely German, no more than 

reigning family of Italy can keep back from being Ger- 
manized in the course of another generation. It was said of 
our Prince of Wales, before his marriage, that he was in a 
sorry plight for having only a choice in matrimony between 
seven royal ladies ; but the hejr-anparent of Italy is worse off, 
by having his power of selection limited to three princesses, 
all of them German. It is taken for ted, of course, that 
Prince Humbert will not be permitted to marry either a Pro- 
testant or a princess of the house of Austria. 

Passing from the Roman Catholic to the great group of 
Protestant families, the reigning house of Russia has to be 
firat noticed. The members of this house, though adhering 
to the Greek faith, have always intermafried with Protes- 
tants ; and they have not a little contributed, by their wealth 
and power, to distribute German princes and princesses over 
the thrones of the givilized ‘world. The Teutonic alliances of 
Russia date from #ie time of Peter the Great. They formed 

art of his t for civilizing Ri or rather for ma- 
kin its institutions similar to those of Western Europe, to 
which object he devoted his life.° He m d the match- 
making business ina very rough and uncouth manner, the 
same as all his other ci works. The undertaking was 
commenced by an order of h esty to bis am or at 
Berlin to proceed on an exploring journey through Germany, 
and, after due negotiation with Lgaence | er on and mammas, 
to pack off as many good-looking royal ladies as possible to 
St. Petersburg. The great work of mediatization not having 
yet begun, and the system of mae alliances bein 
moreover, not fully developed in pe, the ambassador o 
Peter I. was very fortunate in his search, and man to de- 
spatch due north no less than eleven more or less handsome 
princesses, travelling in groups of twos and threes, dul rf 
li- 
was stopped at Potsdam by gruff King Frederick Wil- 
fim of Prose: who, being: himself en Fin the arduous 


who | task of raising tall grenadiers by impo big men and mar- 


rying them nolens volens to home-grown women, did not 

at all like to see so many good-looking young ladies quit the 

Fatherland. However, Ozar Peter, who understood no jok- 

ing in the matter, sent at once a very stiff ultimatum to 

Frederick William, and the King, remembering Pomerania 
Russian 


Shanna stolen Spcreetn’ fees 
‘.) em an e es n e isitors 
aaser? ‘safely at St. Peters ; but Peter had left some 


‘weeks before, and oon had to follow him to Moscow. Here 
they were entertain gorgeous but not re be el ‘ar 


from ; 
eldest son; 
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¢ first, , wa . | Beautiful most of all, where beads of foam uprising __ ttle a =— 
toned from the couvent of Bokrowskel, wore he was stay. Mingle thir loud of'wate withthe Acero Wee ofthe el: |theret “ow delight” nny 
* ing with his. od , and peremptorily to MENS... «os ‘ Aa erated ‘ there no up this stream?” asked the salmon 
choose a Com among the flock of German 28 eee enka ee tm sides, with: rowan and Pendant "birch-| “No; and I grew.#0 lonely, 1 thought I saw last 
his father’s Oc he be pre : but they were gone in an down to the sea. So 
: and fish such) i too; tox } had nothing to, play with bat caddises and 

i” ened She pet, yee low company !” 
Sse ats lee woe vp low Coane, ba has cattalhly 


' Ww ers, the 
5 poor paper ad but hoy ‘ed for him to live 


peop as who have actually six legs, 
nasty things! and sragen- fim too! they are fot 
even good to eat; for I tried them once, and are all hard 
i ; and, as for yay pt one knows what they are.” 
extreme. Alexis, not content with neq his wife r dow gi ‘od contentedly, and drink in at ful, while h gant tye! 1k nite ny till ieee os 
f ni ' a own r » an at your , Ww er curled u too he | 

heart all tenderness and | the fe water. Alcibiad - : “ 


1, with a all and | the by ; 
ion, at times went so far as to ill-treat her cruelly in the piping on the stones, and watch the 


es. 
eof Dane Whidbey Rene ea Git Court | oth to Getake gad Wook Bp ak Fue Wiel thelr great woh; rose | “My deer. -we do not even mantlon then if or 
¥ whies 4 of look up ‘ ly dear, we do not even mention t wi helpit ; 
HRs ras more the she could bear, Sat lity gh rd ager Btn “You could not have the heart to| for I am sorry to say they are relations of oars who au 
> : * us 


ly—in the ,» if you have sense, will turn and | no credit. great many years they were just lik : 
iis plans pail Wy ton Sten. Baws ot y who lies baking on the stone ky Som Dr Mage: Tack, hal eroehy, tatk inched 


streams eat worms and grubs: and they are very properly 
his our, his courtesy ; and you will| punished for it; for they have grown ugly and brown and 
and condemned to death. Two days after his condemnation | find out—unless you have found it out before—that s man re and small; and are act y 80 degraded in their tastes, 
’ y may gentleman ey eat our ren.” 
‘ing to others, by poison. A fearful tale was rumo at the | than if he had been brought up in all’ the dra -rooms inj “ then they pretend to scrape uaintance with us 
+i himself a es ‘ : again,” said the lady. “ Why, T have actually known one of 
pee Barbe oF erbea ssrnlis wry elyntay ae dirk hemi bos 0, It-was none of these, the salmon stream at Harthover. | them propose to a lady salmon, the little impudent little 
ae But @ most extraordinary piece | It was such a stream as you see in dear old Bewick; Bewick, | creature!’ 
4. - to it by some historians. On the faith] who was born and. bred upon them. A full hundred yards} “I should hope,” eaid the gentleman, “that there are ve: 
1 lett a Frenel 


ry 
traveller, the Boer, broad it was, sliding on from broad pool to broad shallow, and | few ladies of our race who would degrade ihemselves by lis- 
and 4& lenignee article in the Journal Bacgelopedigue of | broad shallow to broad pool, pte! Sp fields of shingle, under | tening to such a creature foran instant. IfI saw puch athing 
homie A 5, 1777, it is stated that the unhappy wife of | oak’and ash coverts, past low of sandstone, past green | happen, I should consider it my duty to put them both to 
Prince Alexis did not, peally die in Russia, but by the conni-| meadows, and fair apie and @ great house of gray stone,and| death upon the spot.” So the old salmon said, like an old 
vance of some trusty friends was only declared dead, and a| brown moors above, and here and there ouainet the sky the | blue-blooded hi of Spain; and what is more, he would 
wax figure buried in. her name, in order that she t es- | smoking chimney of's colliery. Xog must, ik at Bewick to | have done it too. For you must know, no enemies are so bit- 
cape from the tyranny of her worthless husband. ‘The ore see just what it was like, for he has drawn it a hundred times | ter against each other as those who are of the same race ; and 

with the care and love of a true north countryman ; and, even | @ salmon looks on a trout as some great folks look on some 


‘thus overthrown by his son, and on account of the cruel! , bea? hettand fibs, my little man ; fo is | of going down to the sea every year to see the world and grow 
‘shown to the cess, and. for other , had Al ra Sco , and fears , and not the priest; and, as you | strong and fat, they choose to stay and poke about in the little 
thrown into. soon after. The heir to the throne was] talk with him; you will be surprised more and more at his and 

solemnly before a special Court summoned by the Czar, ledge, his sense, his hum 





, She fled to America, married [if you do not care about the salmon river, you ought, like all | little folks,—as something just too much like himself to be 
a French Count d’ Aubant, returned at his death to Europe, | good boys, to know your Bewick. tolerated. 
settled for some time at Paris, in the suburb of Montmartre,| At least, so old Sir John used to say; and very sensibly he 
and died at Brussels, at the age of seventy-eight. The | put it too, as he was wont to do,— SAVONAROLA. 
account thus given is very circumstantial, and those who take| “Ifthey want to describe a finished young gentleman in 
an interest in the matter may follow it up in the Jowrnal be-| France, I hear, they say of him, ¢ It soit son Rubelats: But if (Concladed.) 
fore cited, in which all ‘the Pg sre ‘are given, together | I want to describe one in England, I say, ‘He knows his Be-| Little as the latter cared for Lorenzo, it was not long before 
with an official refutation of the Russian Government—given | wick.’ And I think that is the higher compliment.” the princely Florentine was to give the last great proof of his 
under date of May 15, 1778—which the Czar’s Minister of Fo- 


rr But Tom thought nothing about what the river was like, | own reverence for the unbending Savonarola. In April, 1492, 
reign Affairs thought it necessary to address to the editor of| All his fancy was, to get down to the wide wide sea. as helay dying of a sharp disease, the thought of sending for 
the publication. It is interesting to notice that the matter} And after a while he cameto a place where the river spread | @ confessor to smoothe his passage out of the world came 
about which the Russian diplomatist seems most incredulous | out into broad still shallow reaches, so wide that little Tom, | often into his mind. His choice fell upon Savonarola. “I 
‘is, not that a dead princess should come to life again, but that | as he put his head out of the water, could hardly see across. | know no honest friar but him” was the reason he gave for so 
‘she should condescend to marry a commoner.—Zo be con-| And there he apoppen- He got a little frightened. ‘This | choosing. «After some demurring, the Prior came to the sick 
tinued. must be the sea,” he thought. “What a wide place itis. If| bed. en Lorenzo had confessed the sins that weighed. 
Igo on into it I shall surely lose my way, or some strange | heaviest upon him, the stern Dominican bade him do t 
THE, WATER-BABY AND. THE SALMON. will bite me. I will stop here and look ont for the otter, | things— 


avow a aa taith in God’s mercy, make atone- 
1 ” 
oa vans hes or the eels, or some one to tell me where I sha!l go. ment, through his c for wrongs done, and restore free- 


So he went back a little way, and crept into a crack of the | dom to the F'lorentines. To the first demand «4 cheerful, to 
___ And when the daylight came, Tom (the Water-Baby) found | Tock, just where the river opened ont into the wide shallows, | the second an unwilling assent was given by the dying sin- 

himself out in the salmon river. and watched for some one to tell him his way; but’ the otter | ner. In answer to the third he turned his back on the friar. 
And what sort of a river was it?. Was it. like an Irish | and the eels were gone on miles and miles down the stream. | Unyielding as ever, Savonarola stalked away, and Lorenzo 





stream, winding bogs, wild There he waited, and slept for he was quite tired with | the Magnificent died unabsolved.* 
squatter up from ane tee eee Kf Per “3 pen his night’s journey, and warn te woke, the tia was clear-| Before the end of thesame month Innocent VIII. had gone 
Jews flit to an 


go 
d fro “ Tullie-wheep. ” to.a beautiful amber hue, though it was still very high. | the way of Lorenzo, and his place was bought by the highest 
ana Dennis tella pig nS ae Reale Rigg be Remy AH hea ahora while un tare sight which made him et "| bidder: Cardinal Borgia, thenceforth infamous a5 Alexander 
, reat bogy-snake which lies in the black peat p the | for he knew in a moment it was oné of the things which he| VI. ese two deaths gained for Savonarola no small credit 
“d pine-stems, and puts his head out of a night to snap at the | had come to look for. as a prophet, with all who knew of his having foretold them 
eas they come down to drink ?—But you must not believe Such a fish ! ten times as big as the biggest trout, and a| some months before. To himself, of course, the lucky coinci- 
all ;‘hat Dennis tells you, mind; forif you ask him— | hundred times as big as Tom, sculling up the stream past him, | dence, or whatever else it might be called, seemed proof con- 
«\"g there a salmon here, do you think, Dennis ? as easily as Tom sculled down. clusive of his prophetic mission. But the fear of his growin 
“Ts it salmon, thin, your honour manes? Salmon? Cart-| Such a fish! shining silver from head to tail, and here and influence with the people seems to have brought about his 
loads is it of thim, thin, an’ ridgmens, shouldthering ache other | there a crimson dot; with a grand hooked nose, and d| temporary absence from the city now ruled by Piero de’ Me- 
out of ) vather, ay’ ye'd but the luck to see thim.” curling lip, and a grand bright eye, loo round him as | dici, the weak heir of a wise and strong-handed sire. At the 
Then you fish the pool all over, and nevet get a rise. proudly as a king, and surveying the water right and left as| time of the Pope’s death he was preaching at Pisa, and in the 
“But there can’t be a salmon here, Dennis! and if you'll | if it all belonged to him, Surely he must be the salmon, the spring of next year at Bologna, whose master, John Benti- 
but thinit, if one had come up last tide, he’d be gone to. the | king of all the fish. voglio, lorded it over his people with no light hand, Here, 
higher p..0ls by now.” . ” ‘om was 80 frightened that he longed to etna into a hole ;| t00, @ failure at the outset was ere long followed by a — 
% Shure: thin and your honour’s the thrue fisherman, and un-| but he need not have been; for salmon are all true gentle-| success. He who at first was deemed a simpleton, fit to 
derstands it all like’a book. Why, ye pos if ye'd known | men, and, like true gentlemen, they look noble and proud a to women only, afterwards drew all classes crowd- 
the wathe t a thousand years! Ast , how could there be | enough, and yet, like true gentlemen, they never harm or 


ge 


yet ® his poe The ons wie of bay ag coe 
fish here at all, just now?” q with any one, but go about their own business, and to hear his sermons, but came always in the le 
a of! cyne sid Jat now they were shouldering each other | leave rude fellows,to themselves, of the service, followed by a large and splendid train. “ Be- 
out 0 vrater 2” 


The salmon looked him full in the face, and then went. on | hold, behold the devil, come to interrupt the word of God !” 
And then Dennis will look up at you with his handsom, without minding him, with a switch or two of his tail which | cried out at last the indignant preacher, when all other ways 
sly, soft, slee Pp: , good-natured, untrastable, Irish gray eye, made the stream boil again. And in a few minutes came | Of showing his displeasure had been tried in vain. Two of 
answer with the rettiest : another, and then four or five, and soon ; and all passed Tom, | her followers were ordered to slay him in his pulpit, but 
“Shure, and ’t I think. your honour would like a and plunging up the cataract with strong strokes of| failed, either for want of courage or for the throng that 
pleasant answ.er ?” their silver tails, now and then leaping clean out of water and | barred their efforts. Two assassins made their way to his 
So you must not trust Dennis, because he is in the habit of| up over a rock, shining gloriously for a moment in the bright | cell, but slank away—so runs the legend—overawed by his 
iving pleasant: answers; but, instead of being angry with | sun; while Tom was ao delighted that he could have watched | Ccomman presence and solemn words. Presently the 
you must :emember that he is a poor Paddy, and knows | them all day long. dauntless gave out that he should sleep at Pianoro, on 
no better; so you must just burst out laughing; and then he| And at last one came up, bigger than all the rest; but he| his way back to Florence, armed only with his walking- 
will burst ont lpaghhig too, and slave for you, and trot about | came slowly, and stopped, and looked back, and seemed very | stick and a wooden flask. “‘My death,” he added, “ will 
a, and show you good sport if he can,—for he is an | anxious an busy. And Tom saw that he was helping another | not take place at Bolog@&,” and aone dared put his prophecy 
aff te fellow, and as fond of sport as you are,—and if he | salmon, an especially handsome one, who had not a single | to the proof. 
can’t, tell you fibs a hundred an hour ; and wonder all | spot upon it, but was clothed in pure silver from nose to tail. Returned to Florence, Savonarola set himself at once to 
the while why poor ould Ireland does not prosper like Eng-| “My dear,” said the _— fish.to his companion, “you|Tteform the discipline of his convent, and to ensure his free- 
land and Scotland, and some other places, where folk have look dreadfully , and you must not over-exert | dom from further vassalage to the monks of Milan, who for 
i ho best . yourself at first. Do rest yourself d this rock:” and he| half a conte 4 held an authorized sway over the Tus- 
Or was it like a Welsh salmon river, which is chase of shoved her gently with his nose to the rock where Tom sat. | can monas With the craftiness which he could some- 
chiefty (at least, till this last year) for containing no salmon,! You must know that this was the salmon’s wife. For sal-| times show, he rade such interest, both at Rome and with 
as they have been poached out by the enlightened peasantry, | mon, like other true gentlemen, always choose their lady, and | Piero de’ Medici, that the two persons who had soon best 
to ent the Cythrawl Sassenach (w means you, my| love her, and are true to her, and take care of her, and work | cause to hate him, joined in furthering his scheme of mo- 
ttle dear, your kith and kin, and es much the same as | for her, and fight for her, as every true gentleman ought ; and | nastic ag reamed and an order from Pope Alexander 
the Chinese Fan Quei) from coming bothering into Wales, | are not es vole éhub and roach and pike, who have no| made the Prior of St. Mark’s answerable thenceforth to 
with tackle, and ready money, and civilization, andcom- feelings, and take no care of their wives. Rome alone. Thus pn, aap he began to sweep off the 
mon honesty, and other like things of which the Cymry stand en he saw Tom, and looked at him very fiercely one mo-| abuses which had grad overgrown the stern simplicity 
in no need w ver ?”. ment, as if he was going to bite him. of the Dominican rules. Poverty, humility, self-denial, were 
Or was it such a salmon stream as I trust you will see} “ What do you want ?” he Mas! fiercely. enforced by decrees which forbade the monks to hold proper- 
among the Hampshire water-meadows before your hairs are| “Oh, don’t hurt me!” cried Tom. “only want to look at| ty, to wear rich clo , to adorn their cells with illumi- 
gray, under the wise new fishing laws?—when Winchester | you; you afe 80 handsome.” nated books, costly crucifixes, and such like worldly gew- 
apprentices shall covenant, as they did three hundred years} “Ah?” said the salmon, very stately but very civilly. “I|gaws, At the same time they wore Cnconmped to oar ation 
ago, not to be made to eat salmon more than three days a|really beg yout pardon ; I see what you are, my little dear. [| Own livelihood by a 
week; and fresh-run fish shall be as er 


plying the worldly arts of painting 

entifal und: have met oné or two creatures like you before, and found them ture, and music, to the embellishment of holy, if not of 

Foy as they are in Holivhale at ;-in the very agreeable and well-behaved. Indeed, one of them showed | secular themes. For the bettér understanding of those Scrip- 
coming, when folks see that, of all Heaven’s gifts of 


me a great kindness lately, which I hope to be able to | tures which the Prior set forth as the ning and end of 

food, the one to be protected most carefully is: that worthy |I hope we shall not be in way here. As soon aa this fady all knowledge, instruction was given to all who sought it in 

: nat wag amin sat, Be Wark’ boctave the model and the rhisiress of like es 

e sea five and to come next What a well-bred old salmon he was Tule, 

weighing five pounds without having Gost the soil. or thestate “$6 you have seen things like me before ?” asked Tom... tablishments elsewhere. Many of the well-born Florentines 

one ? al .| “Several times, my dear. Indeed, it waa only last night | sought admission into its brotherhood, and not ja few of the 

Or was it like a Scotch stream,such as Arthur Clough drew | that one at the river's mouth came and warned me and my | Tuscan monasteries speedily placed themselyes under the di- 

Sle. [pen Wife of some new siake-nets which had. got into the stream, | “s There seems little doubt that this is « truer version in the 

“ Where over a of granite I cannot tell how, since last winter, and Us the way | main, of the story of Lorenzo’s last hours than the tame and con- 

Intos pron a eae wy Adm GA td PORE eae te te Soe Sen, Sr fased account given by Politian, who paid more heed to his La- 
Bewutifal tae for the from.green rocks under; | “Wo there are babies in the ses. Tom, and clapped! timity than his facts. sforenoys? . 
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of the Florentine 


pets, the city, said fearless Piero 
a riot, caused by French 


vonarola himself went a second time to plead with Charles. 


Awed, as in those days he t well be, by the prophet’s 
lofty bearing and the of his twofold co: on 
from heaven and the Fl people, the King yielded with 
the better grace to a er who gave him reasons for 


the qualified 


Thenceforth, for hig Phan the Dominican friar reigned 
the Samuel of a reformed Florence, To him the people looked 
for the framework of their new government ; in his sermons 
they found a course SR oet Ce ae aee 
ing to the life of man. At his word they chose the 

and made or the laws of the new Repub- 
lic, What the Koran was to omet’s followers, Savona- 
_Tola’s p roved to the Florentines, Under the Lord 
Jesus and the , he was appointed to show them 
the way to political as w 
sta was less 


despotism, he had no 

vourite tool of despots in all 
byt Re wee have the een ” 
Ww e ruling power hands of a comparative 
few. The old tumultuous Parliament of the Harte was 
done away. The old Signory of nine formed a kind of execu- 
tive, aided by a senate or council of eighty, who decided all 
questions of and war, and drew up the laws which a 
i council, composed of high placeholders, ey sons and 
grandsons, was empowe pass or reject. e fiscal sys- 
tem of the Republic owed to Savonarola the benefit of a sweep- 
ing reform. abuses in the judicial system were also 
os away._ To him, too, was Florence indebted for a revo- 
lution as bloodless as it was great. A general pardon for past 
offences sealed the 
ment; and, by the middle of the year 1495, Florence seemed 


to have entered on a course of peaceful, well-ordered freedom, 
such as Venice in her best could hardly have rivalled. 
There was one, however, of the Tuscan cities to which the 


'y lawgiver dealt out a different measure from the rest. 
t was not meet that Pisa should retain the freedom granted 
her by Charles VIII. Under the assurance of a heaven-or- 
dained victory, the people of Florence were bidden to go forth 
a the rebellious city and subdue it. From inconsistency 
¢ this our honest friar was no more free than other men. 
Hand-in-hand with the political went on a great social re- 
form, the one like the other carried on from the pulpit. In a 
powerful course of sermons on the Book of Job, sermons im- 


psp Aah gee down by one whose mental anguish often | Zechariah 
e 


mad pause, Savonarola never tired of his 
hearers to lead better lives, to livg,in peace and con as 
behoved true Christians and honest patriots. who heard 
iin pobbed slond. Towards the libertines yom oe com 

6 Wo ow homercy. Against orm e 
thundered With all his iid. A moral epidemic. gelzed on 


the le. Florence was no longer thé same city. Yo 
saben tations their evil ways, of fashion’ cast aside 


their trinkets, and walked erent in sober 
20's carnival songs gave place to holy hymns. 
were filled with pra crowds. ‘Tradesmen 
leisure hours in reading the Bible or some new work by their 
honoured friar. And merchants refunded sums of money 
to those whom they had erewhile cheated of their dues, One 
course of sermons followed another, until all Florence was 
So Se ae tan talenanl Seboene bt which burned 
for the spirit! t of so pen renee 
With growing power the sternness of e new sway. 
Florence, the gayest of Italian cities, came to wear the yon 
of a New d town in the saddest days of English - 
tanism. For the year a kind of Seotch Sabbath brooded 
over these sunlit and squares, Public 
‘were mercilessly forbidden, or re of 
en eee d into.a sacred 
d to do the work of a moral police, to make - 
evil trom house to house, to seize in 
Virgin, on which 


the friar’s resolve length 


measures of the new govern- |. 
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the nameless 
finished poets. But his prose works were at- 
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kicked against the harsh : 
waihitiy-aniaded friar. Nor could be Atacand hale thie Bick a ihunpgrony, a chad ir but one of the bold re- 
ring in the grudge borne by the Tuscan priesthood to- pee Mant » he once more broke 
wards aga oy Gn Dearie Ee pe Eaere from his self-imposed fetters, and led the solemn services in 
comings. Even in 1495, he had shown his by an attempt | his own convent before a crowd of assembled Florentines. 
to silence the bold Dominican, But his hatred bad tokeep| arly the next year a frien ory eos Pee in 
itself unsatisfied for better times. Savonarola was left free to | vain, to renew his preachings in. the edral dst the 
preach more of his terrible sermons, to go forth and hootings and stone-throwing of his enemies, he made his way 
the French King with solemn reproaches foe to his old triumphal Saas’ wall Cincourned to overflowing 
towards slasenienee, Vie, Seeeeeen 2 De eom- | crowds, of the great questions threatening his own life and the 
mands, return ‘les to France freedom of his beloved His language grew plainer, if 
Florence to new by Rome, Lombardy, and | not more stirring, than ; he would rather die, he would 
Venice, Piero de’ set out with his on the road Say, be sper 5s aa Se for absolution from the sen 
to his native city. Roused betimes t. their duty by the fierce unlewfally passed. on by the venal rulers of the 
spaecten of Bureatenis, tsp Florentines took to forestal |church. He was not bound by every order of a Pope, who 
invader ; and_ Piero, cursing the slackness of his allies, prey over lelaiangig Nae cnn. 4 fig his j t, 
withdrew to his Roman shelter, there to brood over past mis-|as any other man, enemies sought his ruin for to 
and plot schemes of future revenge. speak the truth, to bear witness them, as Paul did 
he French ha @ their way, Alexander again be- eyelet oad carat Spe yt dapet ed.” Bat in spite of 
tnought him ofaleging s preach whose sermons teemed | Pope and eeenk cath atin teak nasa tte sepeoa 
page con: ; the 1) ges and, need should arise, the wo 
ba ote Gee tle Floren: Mines ye | Ayriny work @ to enforee it. The last day of the Carnival 
ing protest the wickedness that reared its crest in| was signalized by a procession more splendid, by a bonfire 
Rome. In July, 1495, Savonarola was bidden, in words of larger and more extra mat, Sean toes of former years. 
honey, to and talk with the Pope in his own city, In ex- while the monk's enemy, Gennezzano wes infla- 
cise, the friar pleaded his slow recovery ill- ming men’s minds at Rome the “Man of Fer- 
ness, his fear who wete daily his ae wor omar (ne Toaes rod of iron. Again Alex- 
life, ane’ his earnest to the new ander wroté to the tine Signory. Spr etieg Pg 
started on the way to The pein of aa intertie, elther to send the Friar in bon to Rome, 
Seaany Ee In good truth the friar nec alike ot'to keep hiti shut up and silent among themselves. At 
Kersemche eat Wadael, Akar eee ge Wal tae pane te Se “Ine ec 
trem! scarce ease y 
pow of acne) hé still at times, to a diminished Sudlen cof men, 


alone. In these latter sermons he openly broached the subject’ 
of a General Council, which should punish the wicked clergy 
and depose “a bishop convicted of and schism.” All 
‘men knew at whom this'dart was levelled; andthe friar fol- 
to pre hire Baca be Barca em Srey pate all the 

of Europe, in which he them to summon & 

for the tion of a Pope who was no Pope. One of these 
into Borgia’s hands, raised ‘his fury to the high- 


’s anger worked less harm for his enemy than 
of the friar’s own followers. One of these, 
of a Franciscan knave 


ted, a pile of 
off the wonder- 
surrounded ei- 
ds, At the hour named, the Do- 
minican was ready—was' to enter the flames in his 
master’s presence, for his asake. But the Frarciscans 
On oné pretext after another, their champion 
t off the critical moment. Time . Heavy showers 
upon the wearied people, and the Franciscan did not 
at his post. At length the Signory forbade the ordeal 
» In the midst of ‘a fearful riot, ed even by 
ed back to St. 


zealot, 
dergoing the ordeal of fire. A day was.a 
to fresatuff prepared ; five hundred Lidiers apt u 
1 crowd; a number of volunteer gua: 
ther on and his frien: 
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of the pulpit, Savonarola enforced his tetiching with the 
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, and,-according to Chi- 


custom, punished Capt. rn for pt pee 
ould have protected him by force, with approval 
those who disapprove the policy of which he was the 
‘To talk 6f independent adventurers ‘under ‘such cir- 
is simply to confuse men’s ideas: Englishmen 
countrymen, who, in return, place acquisi- 
m they make, formally or practically at the feet of the Go- 
not expedient, even if 
overcome, only course for Parlia- 
ment is to. prevent the chance of its . If it refuses to 
adopt acourse which we who recommend it admit to involve 
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CAPTAIN OSBORN AND PRINCE KUNG. 

strange telegram Suez, to which we alluded in 

issue, was dated on the 31st ult., and was thus word- 

gr tal la Set ct ous et 

le a rn, Capt. rm - 
disband his fotee. The Euro Ministers fe 


in Prince Kung ha the ships on his omens and 
ung on his own 

Kung then req Mr. Bruce to sell the ships for 

Mr. Bruce having requested Capt. Osborn to. undertake 

their disposal, a part of the squadron‘were to sail for England, 

and = Osborn, with the Quantwng, and Amoy, 

mie led eeepeles. Capt. Osborn may be shortly expec- 





THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Sir,—I do not believe that any statesman or financier, who will 
consider this subject only with reference to the facts disclosed 
by the official returns of Trade and Commerce, can decide 
otherwise than for arenewal of the Treaty. ‘These are so over- 
whelming and satisfactory, that on a calm and dispassionate 
review they decide the whale case. Butas I am quite aware that 
stupid prejudices are to be appealed to, beyond the domain of 


RERE 
a 


E 


ted economic science, I propose to touch a few of the arguments 
This igence is of iepgrance. I bir = that | that are to be sustained, more by figures of speech than by 

we have been once more , by no om of Our Own, | figures thmeti 

from & Prince Ki lias saved us from a farther a ta 


In the first:place, let it be observed that the Treaty was no 
hasty measure, It resulted from an exhaustive process of in- 
vestigation, conducted by able men in both countries, for a 
long series of years. Before it was signed by Mr. Marcy and 
ratified by the Senate, a ner a salman peer Fe eee 

under the authority of the Government of the United 

had been laid before.Congress, to which anybody in- 

the subject can make. easy reference now; and if 

is to be abrogated it should only be done, when 4 
ilar volume, based upon the past ten years’ experience, can 
‘be shown to conduct to directly opposite conclusions. I presume 
fight- | that, if the notice given is to be sériously entertained, the in- 
formation, u som oA the fate of the Treaty is to be decided, 
will be pa es se te and given to the world in some official 


But it is sometimes said that the Treaty gave to the Pro- 
enn British North America a disproportioned share of 
van’ 


and & elements of our power in 
Se ee red on id te oe least, from 
coming the actual governors of a country. coi 


hundred and fifty millions of people—an addition to our em- 
hich would make the Que 


2 


a 


ent of 
China which Mr, lay and Capt. Osborn were aboutto assume, 
—Daily News, Jan. 7. — 


One of those sudden changes of policy to which Asiatic 
dcottied ke Pekin, 


] tages—whatever these were. This cannot be true; 
Courts are subject seems to have The Tar- | it is certain that some of the Provinces did not think so ; and; 
tar officials around Prince Kung appear to have taken alarm | that in one or two of them, Lord Elgin was much blamed for 
at the of the dent} sacrificing their inshore eries for very insufficient con- 
authority in and the agent has their feeling | siderations. 
by Captain Osborn’s demands. we predicted, the} Let us look fora moment at this matter of the Fisheries. 
act of that gallant and able officer on arriving in China| Any body who will take the trouble to consult the valuable 
was toe the local authorities. He felt, made Qongress some ~ years ago by Lorenzo 
all in Asia that their and of}'Sabine, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trade at Boston, will 
intruders, and accessibility to bribes, would, in the end, thwart ive how largely the desire to enjoy the. rich Fisheries of 
every piss he might form, and ha’ eputation to lose he the North inflaenced the policy of the old Thirteen Colo- 
made his stand from the He d Only be paid from aj nies, and moulded and directed the warlike expeditions 
under European controul, and only be subject to or- | which the New Englanders sent to the St. Lawrence, or laun- 
Gonnaigned, by the himself. In other: he ched upon the shores of Annapolis or Cape Breton. When 
a pe m beyond that of every official in the country—one| Sir William Pepperal led that extraordinary combination of 
Ww in practice would make him. land 


dent master of all | New cs, Farmers and Fishermen, which 
the coasts and the waters of China. demand from his| achieved the tonquest of Louisburg, they knew well what 
point of view was reasonable enough, for mandarins would | they were about, They were not fighting fora French walled 
certainly either have thwarted him, or sold him, or broken his| town,;which was of littleintrinsic value when they had gotit, 
heart b: impeding with their:Asiatic incompetence his Eu- | but the undisturbed use of the richest Fisheries in the 
ropean habit of fidelity to his work ; but its concession would | world, extending from Hudson’s Bay to the Bay of Fundy, em- 
in his department have ended the native system. Prince ing ten thousand miles of cloven and indented sea line, 
Kung, therefore, either aware that he was nee ar with banks larger than Earopean kingdoms, bayé and rivers 
ter,or overborne by the mendes eens, refused 
mat aie voted alee aa te tek k dock, Pollock, Shad 
agent. -He endeavoured, as we e telegram, to keep the| d ock, Mackarel 
fleet without Osborn, and would, had he maccostion, have ads of smaller fish of less comme value. These were 
filed it with volunteers partly from Burope, but principally Englanders t for at that period; and 
from the Islea—the worst set of half-breeds exist-|over their interests in these Fisheries the diplomatists 
ing in Asia—who would look to nothing but pay.. He would }of this country, animated by the spirit of the people, have 
obtained the guardianship ever since the Revolution. 
, el Webster knew what he was talking about, when, at 
and Prince Kung|the risk of a war with Great Britain, he declared his intention 


just rebuffed to dis-|to the of Gloucester and Cape Cod in the use 
Tisherten, “hook and line, bob and aa .” He knew, 


of 
as we all know now, that the commercial interests of this coun- 
prima- 


aetna tele ark ag 


, Herring, and Ca in, besides 
relat value. 


4 


ue 


on the use of these invaluable Fisheries. 
or nearly three hundred years, the Freach people have 
known the value of these great Fisheries; and, to their 
honour be it said, their Governments, through all the vicissi- 
tudes and perils of the national life, have stimulated the na- 
tional industry in this direction: ‘The gloomy fanaticism ‘or 
luxurious sloth of the earlier Monarchs parce heaheed tain 
vast branch of industry. When the streets ran blood under 

, or the victorious armies of Bons ‘were 
down the liberties of Europe, the turous 
Sage ee their barks as 
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because} of North’ America. Stim 


. |have retained or turned 
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final fall of Quebec and Louisburg, there is no doubt that the 
French Government clierished the hope that, by crushing the 
old Thirteen Provinces, it would. Em ntatan 
Fisheries of the North.” When Oanada was lost, it would not 
ig had the French fishermen’ been with- 
pdrawn. But they were not. French diplomacy still led 
for a footing upon the sea coast, after cae oO! 
the magnificent territory behind had Leen abandoned. Gettin 
sion of the sm: and barren Islands of St, Pierre afid 
and. ing for certain joint rights of Fish 
on the Western shores of France 
acted upon 


ewfoundland, has 
n thejdetermination to raise up a meréantile marine; 
and the nucleus of a nayal power, on the banks and seacoasts 


f by high bounties, the French 
Fishermen for three quarters of a century have resorted to 


these Fisheries, annually a, and becoming 
more numerous, and Passing. without a murmur, whenever 
their services were required, into the national ships. People 
wonder ‘how. it is, that, France has become. 4 great naval 
power., England’s naval reserve is husbanded around the 
shores of the British. Islands—that of France is to be se@a in 
the great Fisheries of North America. Perhaps at no time 
has this nursery for seamen been watched with deeper inte- 

‘rest and.cherished with greater care, than under the vigorous 

administtation of the present. Emperor. St. Pierre and Mi- 

quelon have become busy hives of industry. National vessels 

are kept, all the summer, upon the coast, and visit every har- 

bour where they may be required to give countenance or pro- 

tection; and Lam quite within the mark when I assert that, 

whenever the Emperor may chance to be involved in a great 
war, he can readily draw into his navy ten thousand hardy 
seamen from the Fisheries of the North. 

At the close of the American Revolutionary War, the Go- 
vernment, of this country drove into exile a vast body of 
Loyalists, who, adhering to the British Crown, or refusing to 
take-up arms against it, were expatriated and lost their pro- 
perty by confiscation. A erous Act of Amnesty would 

( again the great mass of these 
people, whose onlyicrime was a conscientious. difference of 
opinion. Had the Yorkists driven out all the’ Lancastrians, 
or the Independents banished all the adherents of Charles, 
they would have done what the Republic did in 1788, and 
England would have lost, .as it did—besides the blood shed in 
the civil war—a large part of its population, with the increase 
of wealth and numbers in all time to come. But the act was 
done, and cannot be recalled. A good many of these Loyal- 
ists returned to England, Some entered the British army and 
navy, and won high distinctions, A good many sank into des- 
pondency, and died of broken hearts. ‘Thousands of the more 
vigorous and energetic threw themselves into the Northern 
Provinces at a time when their sparse and disjointed settie- 
ments were without leaders, with but little decided political 
sentiment, and very imperfect municipal or administrative or- 
ganization. The Loyalist Emigration supplied, just at the 
critical moment, what all.these Provinces wanted—decided 
opinion, energetic leadership, and resolute pioneers of indus- 
try, accustomed to all its forms of development in a new 
country. 

The results are before us. There are five noble Provinces 
on the: Atlantic seaboard, Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick; Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland—with a po- 
pulation of four millions, with organized Civil Governments 
as free as any upon the globe, with a mercantile mariie that 
excites ‘our special wonder,’ with educational’ ‘institutions 
which, if not as perfects some are, command our sinceré' re- 
spect, with clegant and refined society in all the large towns, 
which does not unfavourably compare with the most exclu- 
sive circles of Boston or New York. Around the shores which 
fr or the harbours that enclose these great North Ameri- 
can Fisheries, these people, and the British emigrants whose 
industry they control and guide, have spread and are rapidly 
spreading. Their lines of occupation extend from the Mora- 
vian settlements on the coast’ of Labrador to Quebec, and 
from Quebec all round Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Nova a to'the St. Croix, including the Magdalens and 
the great Islands of Anticosti, Prince Edward, and Newfound- 
land. By their occupancy, these people have acquired certain 
territorial rightafover these great Fisheries, which they en- 
joyed exclusively down to 1854. These rights, secured to 
them by Treaty and by the general provisions of national 
law; Americans. never attempted to dispute,’ though they 
sought to evade them, and under various pretexts were conti- 
nually trespassing upon the inshore Fisheries. Then Men-of- 
‘war were sent to guard these territorial rights; and cutters 
were employed by the Colonial Governments to protect their 
revenues. Then came seizures and collisions. United States’ 
Fishermen were captured or driven off; and national ves- 
sels had to be sent down, “to ask the reason why?” And 
then came spicy diplomatic notes, and strong probabilities of 
a dead lock or of'a war: and then, good sense and moderate 
counsels prevailed; and Lord Elgin and Mr. Marcy got to- 
gether, and the Reciprocity Treaty was signed. 


Peace, and a mutual participation in common peer 6 de- 
signed by the % Oreator for the use of all, have for ten 
years resulted from that Treaty. ‘Then why disturb it? Itis 


difficult to answer; but those who desire to disturb it must re- 
meniber that, when it is disturbed, the four millions of Brtish 
Americans will fall back wpon their territorial rights, and 
that in addition to the complications, numerous enough, which 
the American Government has now upon its hands, it will 
be called to reassume those, from which there seeméd to 
shrewd statesmen to be no outlet in 1854—but by the Recipro- 
city Treaty. SYDNEY. 


—_———_-—-——— 


GERRITT SMITH ON THE SAME. 


* #* And I also notice, that there is a movement in Con- 
to terminate the Reciprocity Treaty—that Treaty which, 

you remember, I worked so hard for when I was a member of 
Congress. I hope my country will not be guilty of the illibe- 
rality and unsound political economy of refusing to exchange 
natural productions with any country. The complaintis, that 
Canada sells too much to us. But if she is ‘profited by sell- 
ing tous, so.are we by buying of her. If the lumberman in 
Maine cannot get as much for his lumber under the “ Recipro- 
city Treaty,” there is, nevertheless, a full'equivalent in the 
fact that:the builder’in Ohio buys his lumber “far cheaper ‘be- 
cause of that Treaty.) If it‘is a gain to sell dear so it is also a 
gain to buy cheap!” We have now free access to the vast and 
rich ‘forests of Canada. “What a folly to cut'ourselves off froni 
this advantage for the miserable reason that Canada enjoys a 
corresponding advantage !—that whilst’ we reap the profit of 
buying her lumber, she reaps the profit’of selling it to us! But 
it is held that theprice of our whieat, as well as our lumber, 
is reduced by this @ com n. ‘Can it, howéver, make 
any to our farmers; whether Canada wheat 
to Liverpool’ by the St, Lawrenée or by New’ York and 

?) Both our country'‘and Canada grows surplus of 
wheat;:and hence;in the case-of oth the pried is regulated 
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regulating social affairs, The crown lawyers, thus defeated, 


s = 
employed as agents of circulation. Paper was the public rejdeing, when it was announced ne 
roe rman ye th ‘to the youthful couple had been given a son and heir. bh 

Siicccalienen, Stain Fare ectiitonanes event appears to have happtned somewhat prematurely, 

. niet retreat of Frogmore, and without. of those 

propeuh tdi chodation es : the 

propose, the. would im- preparations which) usually attend the birth of 
eee dene every tweath <tonde Some few particulars are given elsewhere ; while t 
‘country will —. accounts, for which we have not room, give amusing é 
plausibly, I must own, Mr. | details of the surprise that overtook the household, as a 

“But I am.not the promptness and efficacy with which wants were 
vada feay © easier. temporarily supplied. The Queen came wp from Osborn to > 
y, no doubt, ‘to | Windsor to visit her daughter-in-law and grand-child, and at 3 
oan ~ fan bhai rae par The theme is a fruitful one for b 

must decline it, my | court gossips, seeing that more than a century has elapsed 
a ee ees a ene since a British sovereign “has seen two generations of , 
in Europe.”—H. Ainsworth. you direct successors to the throne, q 
of Liverpool has increased to} The minor events that marked the period between the Sth i 
from. tine Mersey’ amounted te £50,-|804 the 16th inst, may be briefly summed up—The Court of X 
178,451, being an increase of £14, Exchequer has refused to grant a new trial in the case of the - 

year very gloomily, and| Alexandra, the Judges being equally divided, but the young- 
falling off in ships and _ ' Jan-| est giving way, according to the incomprehensible etiquette ¢ 
Sek cis entuatiees cada sek of the most incomprehensible of all systems devised. for : 
‘ 


with much zeal, and will, it is said, be brought before Parlia- 
ment.—The Frankfort lottery scheme for selling the Great 
Eastern having failed, the mammoth ship has been put up at 
auction. An offer of £50,000 was made; but the reserved 
price was £130,000.—Lord Clare is dgad; also Dr. Turton, 
Bishop of _Ely.—Captain ‘Sherard Osborn’s difficulty with 
the Chinese Government turns out to be, as surmised, that he 
was required to put himself unde the orders of Mandarins 
and other local authorities. 

No collision, we are glad to say, is yet announced between 
the Danish and the Saxon troops; encamped on opposite sides 
of the river Eider, the one in Schleswig, the other in Holstein 
territory. The pause gives room to hope that diplomacy, 
which is actively occupied, may bring about some solution of 
the difficulty. None of the great powers are willing that the 
quarrel should be fought out. It is the little German States 
that seem to be bitter with an intense desire to knit the des- 
tiny of these Duchies with theirown. Submitting themselves 
to all conceivable varieties of despotism, they are rabid over 
the rights of their Kinsmen. May they be constrained from 
- d. bringing on a huge ill, while in search of a doubtful good! 

“ Neither before exercise - The Emperor Napoleon is reported to be chuckling mightily 
Piso teria co en oot e pe won opel ed bey Aor green pt my a Aleten eye oe would seem | over the discomfiture ‘of our English Foreign office in its 
| Wall-meant, but perhaps injudicious, attempts to smooth over 
the difficulty and reconcile the disputants. This is not an 
— unnatural revenge for England’s spoiling his Majesty’s hand 

in the matter of the Congress: Yet Louis has reason for 
the post mortem} anxiety nearer home. . The opposition in his Legislative 
Chamber is bold, persistent, logical, in denouncing his foreign 


serious. Lastly, a fresh plot against his life has been discoyer- 
éd in Paris, and four Italian conspirators are under arrest. 
One of them accuses Mazzini of being the instigator or abettor. 
Mazzini has denied the accusation in print. But is not the” 
plot an invention of the police, intended to divert ‘the public 
"| ald: aoa have. quoted Sika Undierany any | mind from: the increasing antagonism to’ the Eimpire ? The 


device would be very stale. We shall know presently, per- 
Si at ay eno ileal mar er aD. TUR ALBION. 


=| haps. But ifthere be no sham in the discovery, how must 
day, in pursuance of his promise, Beau Wilson took Lawto| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 380, 1864. 


ath sh non A a ob a Oe. a at 





of 
ofa for this argument as between ts 
wrhich signed the treaty THE 


the 
. The Duchies have a right to ct FRENCH 
a = deere a mgs though we suspect their | Legislature, mentioned in another became on Wednes- 
power to sign for , anid the non-signing | day and Thursday still more sharp, until the President inter- 
Powers one we or eee all, at pera fered to prevent one speaker from ayer pn Pty lyn 


to th protects 
‘where he was asked, “ After became a Catholic did you pe pe ng ah i Dag Pe ere om 


has-yet, 
however, seems a little confused, 
, Home’s interview with him. . Home was ordered | and the report in extenso will be too late for issue— 
to leave Rome in three days. On the following day Mr. Se-| don paper, 16th inst. : 
ven, she -Heeten Sonam, negotiated for him a somewhat ——- be 


Home’s connection with that world, as just to} ‘* fatty d eration”—that js, thatit had lost its muscular che: 





the poor Monarch be haunted, although he bears himself so 
bravely! If, on the contrary, it is altogether a new edition of 
an old French trick, how desperate must be the condition of 
the government, ere, they could consent to adopt it! When 
= eee’ tans ed “tpt nad creatiptrad 

° A Triplet of Good Tidings. bloodshed in Northern Germany, it is probable that we 
pm bag nah = imnerene. mpeeer coave ber 00 mares The ending of two small wars, and the birth of a son andj Ought to have excepted Napoleon II], A war in, Germany 
the destinies of the om. Though abe was now turned | heir to the Heir-Apparent to the British Crown, are truly ac- | might serve his purposes. 














forty, the duchess’s perso were | ceptable items of news; and they reach us late arrivals ae 
pestle 9 > Sag presen rig ag Syn pele inst. The record is again a meagre one, and the military events 
ingly gracious. Pleased with his graces of person and man-| We are sorry for the disappointed newspaper clique here,|areunimportant. There have been cavalry skirmishes in the 


ner, and to the uence which he} which h 
‘ bg ig es fascinating w as regarded the Japanese Prince Satsuma, and the 


neighbourhood of Knoxville, Tennessee, and elsewhere on ei- 
scheme, and when he had done, said, “I hill-tribes of the Punjaub frontier in India, as the coming Ne- 


ther side of the river that bears the latter name ; but they are 
held by some Northern commentators to have been—so far as 
brought on by the Oonfederates—mere feints, designed to 
cover the retreat of what was known as Bragg’s’army, from 
Dalton, further South into the heart of Georgia. With what 


don’t profess to understand your system entirely, Mr. Law, | ™ees of England. It must be a great disappointment, that 
bat 5 appens to me to be a very bold project, and must be | Our prestige in the Eastern seas has not been seriously damaged 
ve of extraordinary results one way or the other. But | by the American cannon that hulled our squadron at 


forming upon it; and if ap it shall be adop- | 8unded the knell of our empire in Hindostan. Yet soit is. | correctness this surmise is put forth, it is difficult to determine, 
ted.” all I ask, madam,” Law. After ques-| The Japanese difficulty is settled ; the insurgent mountaineers | trustworthy information being more scarce than ever.—From 
him further, and receiving exp which have submitted. As respects the latter trouble, there has been | the same sources—the worth of which the reader must esti- 
—_ y satisfactory ee a pegs more fighting, we are told by s Bombay telegram of the 29th mate for himself—we learn that the desertions from the Cc. 8. 
eset POTTS IaEA Ae leend — ult., with considerable loss on both sides; but it has resulted | armies afield are unceasing and numerous, while, on the other 
a , Law was presented by Sir Harry to the Earl| in the destruction of the seat of the Hindostanee fanatics, and | hand, the re-enlistments of the U. S. Volunteer regiments goes 


CS eae the pee minister’s reception of him was | the surrender of their chief. From the still further East, we 
+ 4 ioe don paved the ‘way for | ©! that the fractious Daimio has taken counsel of prudence, 
him. As rapidly, and as: clearly as Law has engaged to pay the demanded indemnity for the murder 
en. oe See We wy tinged of Mr. Richardson, and is now willing to assist in discovering 
sudecs ave, Sey Resnefien, betme. tas remark that the > g his 


on everywhere swimmingly. From Charleston there is no 
stirring news. 

Richmond papers mention the serious illness of Mr 
Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy.—Raleigh, N. C., 
is still said to be disaffected to the Southern régime. 

The debates in Congress offer no salient points—The press 
is occupying itself more and more with the next Presidential 
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near Knoxville as having been serious, with prospects of a} in language so inapplicable to the government which has, to subside into a grog-shop. Internally it is a hall, fall of wooden’ 
heavy encounter. z sae i SS ss 
















































































with equal distinctness, put on record its disposition to thwart | benches, notched by the active knives of whittling lovers of the 
the growing influence of the United States on this continent, 
that the dose has been extremely unpalatable. But if anything 
: more is to be said on this obvious point, it must be reserved 
4a sit bis r } amoné | for another o¢casion. 
despatch writers. Non multum, sed multa, appears to be his — 
rule of office ; and, accordingly, Congress and the public have | The Reciprocity Treaty. 
been | with two octavo;volumes, that attest the hon-| gg While we were considering how it were best to follow up 
ourable gentieman’s activity during the year just passed. One! our remarks of last Saturday, upon the foolish proposal to re- 
of the two, which might almost be termed respectively Mr. } scind the mutually advantageous compact between the United 
Seward’s Iliad and Odyssey—is devoted to the state-depart-| States and British North America which is widely known by 
ment’s ‘with Great Britain, and is made up of seven | the above title, the doubt was admirably solved by a corres- 
entail kal OF Beas 10h an, eppendl of one hundred andjpondent. That the writer in question is extremely well 
thirty-nine! ‘The! exclusive devotion of a week’s time might | informed on the topic that he discusses will be found manifest 
enable one to wade through such mass of matter ; the space | in his communication, whereof the first instalment appears 
of an ordinary pamphlet might suffice for reviewing it. But, | in another part of this day’s Aion ; and we deem it only ne- 
inasmuch as neither of these is at our present disposition, we | cessary to add that his position and opportunities for forming 
much content us with chronicling the fact that many of Mr. | a correct judgment are within our personal knowledge. Fur- 
Seward’s countrymen have been thrown into spasms of de- | thermore, it may be added that to address arguments and 
light by the boldness of his instructions to Mr. Adams, in | statements to Colonial readers, who are content with the ac- 
connection with British ship-building and outfitting on be-| tua) state of commercial intercourse, would be a work of 
half ofthe Southern Confederates. The information, it is| sypererogation. It is, therefore, to influential and deeply in- 
true, does not now come to light for the first time ; but it | terested Americans that we would fain commend these reason- 
wears for the first time an official garb. ings and appeals. If they suffer themselves to be biassed in a 
It was on the 1ith of July last, that Mr. Seward—dpropos | matter of so much moment by feelings of international pique 
to the still unsettled case of the Alerandra—plainly intimated |—no matter how well or how ill founded—they will be 
to Earl Russell, through the American Minister in London, the| adopting a very suicidal policy, the consequences of 
consequences of the “law of Great Britain being left without | whichi will in no small measure recoil upon their country. On 
. amendment” and of the British government shaping its action | this special point it has been justly observed, in several quar- 
in accordance with the ruling of its Courts. Then and in that | ters, that, while anti-British prejudices obtain largely in 
case, our government was to be advised, that U, 8. ships of war | France, and are unceasingly revived by the political occurren- 
would pursue the ©. §, cruisers even into British.and Colonial | ces of the hour, the French Government was not so insane, 
ports, while the government at Washington would authorize, | on a recent occasion, as to deprive its people of'the practical 
if necessary, the arming of privateers against them. To this | benefits resulting from the Treaty negotiated by Mr. Cobden. 
threatened retribution was added that of a claim for indemni-| In the present number, the immense profit, accruing to this 
ties, whereof there has been much talk. This was the first | Republic from the existing condition of the North Atlantic 
menace; and the second was like unto it. It was on the 5th| Fisheries,is mainly touched upon. This point will be fol- 
of September following—dpropos to the famous “ rams” in the | lowed up by citations proving that all has not been net gain 
ersey—that Mr. Seward pointed out that “a retaliatory war | to the Colonists, and that they too have grievances to which 
would be inevitable,” if those vessels were permitted to put | they submit for the sake of harmony and the general weal. 
to sea, Measures, that must have led to immediate war, | In the last place the writer will address himself more particu- 
were threatened in the one case; in the other, war itself was| larly to the authorities of the State of Maine, and to those 
other inconsiderate persons who are advocating a change, 
under the prompting of vague animosity. Again we com- 
mend the theme to the careful and temperate judgment of 
sober-minded Americans. 


PAusic. 


After a triumphant campaign in Boston, Max Maretzek eom- 
mences another season of sixteen nights, at the Academy, on 
Monday next. So well established is his admirable troupe in 
public esteem, and so thoroughly assured are we that what they 
render will be acceptably done, that it only remains to tender 
them ahearty greeting. New York is not itself, in winter, with- 
out an Italian Opera. : 


pes histrionic art, aud badly lighted with oil lamps or, occasionally, 
with gas. The stage is a contracted and dirty place, and the play- 
ers are either “flashy,” in astonishing curls and waistcoats, or 
“ seedy,” in antique raiment and callow dejection. The entertain- 
ment may consist ofa coarse melo-drama, a broad farce, ora tragedy, 
that abounds in blood and viscera, Either will suit the audience, so 
that it lastlong enough. The performance proceeds before a col- 
lection of animals, that would become a menagerie. Females 
may be perceived, knitting as they contemplate the atrocities of 
tragedy or the wonders of melo-drama. A consumption of nuts 
and sweetmeats goes briskly forward, on the wooden benches. 
Loud applause follows the loudest speeches and the coarsest 
jokes. Is anything said; upon the stage, that can by any means 
be wrested into a vulgar signification? the joy of the generous 
public is excestive ; and not infrequently a horre laugh peals out 
from some lank and longitudinal boor, who slaps himself upon 
the thigh, and audibly imprecates his delight. And, of course, 
you may hear whistling, and cat-calls, and low remarks from pit 
and gallery. One imbibes elevated views of his fellow men, from 
the contemplation of such a scene. Perhaps the great Mr. Emer- 
son had some such views in mind, when he called for a conven- 
tion of farmers and backwoodsmen to pass critical judgment on 
literature, It. would be refreshing, by the way, to read their yer- 
dict upon him. 

The reader may possibly wish to know the motive of these re- 
flections. I invite him to notice that the management of one of 
the best theatres in this city has been, for some time past, en- 
deavouring to satisfy the country-theatre standard of taste. I al- 
lude, of course, to Niblo’s Garden, wherefrom the legitimate dra- 
ma has been banished, to make way for Mr. Barney Williams, the 
bigh and mighty patron of American dramatic literature. 
Here is an instance of prosperity achieved by discreditable 
means. This person’s Irish buffoonery is not acting. There was 
a time when it would not have been tolerated on the New York 
stage—a time when managers only coquetted with]the country- 
theatre standard of taste, and, if they introduced Irish Boys and 
Yankee Gals at all, did so for temporary expediency alone. Now, 
however—so patient have been the critics and the good-natured 
metropolitan theatre-goers—we are bored with months of this 
Celtic rubbish. I read, in the advertisement of Niblo’s Garden, 
that the acting, and all the accessories of the ‘‘ Connie Soogah,” 
“have received the strongest encomiums of the entire press.” 
This, of course, is not true; but the press rests quietly under the 
imputation of ignorance, folly, and bad taste, and makes nosign. 
I wonder how long this sort of thingis to be tolerated? I wonder 
if managers will ever practically understand that the theatre is, 
properly, the place for the exhibition of the drama. 

Was it a wise ordination of Providence, afterall, that constituted 
all varieties of taste? I don’t know. I am weary of the subject. 
It seems pitiful that, in a city like this, the drama should be so 
disgraced. But, as was profoundly remarked by the philosopher 
John Locke, “the world has people of all sorts.’’? I suppose all 
sorts are necessary ; but I cannot help thinking that the theatrical 
world would get along just as well, if not better, without Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williams. 

And; by the way, now that Mr. and Mrs. Florence have emerged 
fron the Celtic bog, let us fervently hope they will never return 
to it. Enough of the Irish Boy and Yankee Gal! There are 
higher phases of histrionic art, wherein Mr and Mrs. Florence are 
well fitted to shine. May their success, in ‘“‘ The Ticket-of-Leave- 
Man,” prove but the happy prologue to more brilliant triumphs! 
They still appear in this piece, nightly, at the Winter Garden. 
There is no prospect of immediate change at that theatre; but, 
when a change is made, we are to see Madam Methua Scheller, 
in English adaptations of German plays, and then Miss Heron, in 
something new.—At the Olympic, I presume the “ Bull in a China 
Shop,” and “‘ Mazeppa,” will be continued, for some time. The 
entertainment draws good houses, which is all that managers care 
for, anywhere, except at Wallack’s. There they do good things 
forthe sake of art ; and there, next Tuesday evening, they intend 
to doa good thing for the sake of a dearer cause than that of art— 
the cause of Charity. “Rosedale” is to be played, and the pro- 
ceeds of the performance are to be given to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Let the pleasant theatre be thronged, and blessings be on 






























































































Admirers of the American Secretary of State are jubilant, 
we say, Over these his courageous breathings; and affirm 
roundly that Earl Russell gave way, and trimmed his.course in 
consequence of them. To what extent there is truth in the latter 
allegation, it is extremely difficult to determine; nor do we 
think that any good purpose would be forwarded by testing’it, 
with the scant knowledge we possess. We have, however, not 
the slightest hesitation in avowing that Earl Russell, and her 
Majesty’s Ministers generally, and her Majesty herself, and 
her Majesty’s faithful subjects, have a yery Wholesonje fear of 
a war with these United States, wherein may it please Heaven 
cxtiiand a ls ‘suis tn ree foie enenaieaa To-night, the Philharmonic Concert will draw together its 

, : ’ that ‘no faithful and numerous adherents. No entertainment is better 
pecan Ly langues ere: gol ign yok, ety supported—because none is more deserving of support. 

United Kingdom, who would shrink from confessing as much. Drama 

It is fot shallow and unreflecting men to write about war be- ° 

tween the two countries, as though they were getting up an| It was favourite idea-with Solomon that “all is vanity,” an 
international horse race. idea that has ras — pee se aay, by many wise an vie 

Happil. mankin trusted tuous persons—inclu 6 su r. At the present e, 
cial eae hertrasrt ip how reer on genta Pine and glancing at the record of local theatricals for the week just 

anita eeneta ten, Ssaileanamd, ton - xplain thow far his con- closing, I am constrained to remember that venerable doctrine. 
soon po ; ; There is nothing new to praise, nothing new to censure, nothing 
duct was influenced by Mr. Adams’s remonstrances, and how | thet especially deserves to be written about. Vanitas vanitatum, 
far by the varying circumstances wherein he was placed—by | therefore; and as many a8 so please may cry Amen! 
the difference, for instance, between ships built for warlike} 1 know, however, that the response will not be unanimous. 
purposes, and those that may or may not be converted there- 








Tacs complained of, the kind heart of the Veteran, for his good and generous thought ! 
to. As to Mr. Seward, it is but just. to note that, while por- Which to no one man MERCUTIO. 
tions of his countrymen are loud in praise of his boldness—if Shows partiality, all 


Brings round to all men 
Some undimmed hours. 

By a merciful regulation of Nature, we are not all grumbiers at 
once. Somebody is sure to be pleased, whatever happens; and 
thus it is not wonderful that the theatres have been attended by 
crowds of persons, many of whom would utterly scorn the theory 
of the Jewish monarch, as applied to dramatic matters in this 
metropolis. Happy ordination of Providence! While, at one ex- 
treme of life, the eyes grow dim and the hair whitens to silver, at 
the other, there are bright eyes, brown curls, and frolic and 

laughter. While some are bored at sound of the fiddles and sight 
eae the Sete ack. Wid it ha ais io a0 of the tinsel, other some listen delightedly, and behold upon the 
dangero visedly chain stage the realization of sweetest dreams of romance. While, to an 
yard, Mr. Seward ennunciated the terrible consequences of ee of the theatre, “Rosedale” has become decidedly “ flat 
leaving or letting him loose. So also, in his other fulminating | and unprofitable,” to minds, less familiar with its charms, its 
despatch of September 5, he began by acknowledging that from |eighty-fourth performance doubtless proved a fresh and 
London of the 20th of August, wherein Mr. Adams had thus ne gme Bg ss ete pr Mbsteres sg And 0, wae 
: lainly ressed himself; “I think this government e Ticket-o Ve- ,’and “ The ie Soogah,”’ and the 
navman am to the outside of its powers, in the way of | 4¢*dly lively burlesque of “ Mazeppa,” at the Olympic. Each has 
prevention.” Mr. Seward’s diplomatic courage is, it seems, found its admirers, and will continue to do so, for some time to 
Patio. v Pees} eome, The reader will infer that the theatres are especially pros¢ 
pags makes the greatest ee oyna ra perous. That is the truth. They were never more so than 
smallest danger. These revelations } neverthel now. 
serve his’ purposes, since they exhibit—hidden beneath the} 15 this happy state of things to be regretted? Shall we stand 
mask of bland phrases—a manifest desire to regard Great | apart and mow at Mr. Treasurer Moss, and the wise W hitton, 
Britain. with suspicious eyes. That this is a virtue, even a poli-| and the genial Stuart, and Duff, the rosy? By no meays. Let us 
tical necessity, with office-holders and office-seekers in this} Pine st no man’s prosperity. But I think we may very properly 
country, the reader does not now require to be informed. 
In marked contrast with the Secretary’s high tone securely 


80 it may be termed—there are others who fail not to point 
out, curiously collating date with date, that his threats were 
most (istinctly uttered just when he was best assured that 
they were needless, and when there was consequently the 
smallest chance that the glove would be taken up. Thus, he 
commenced his despatch of the 11th of July by acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of Mr. Adams’s of the 26th of June, the point 
of which lay in these words: “The Alezandra will remain 
under interdict, and there will be no relaxation of the efforts 


P.8.—A correspondent kindly sends me a good word for the 
French Theatre.—On Tuesday evening, ‘‘Les Affrontes’’ was 
played here, for the second time this season. Itis a five-act piece, 
better adapted for the closet than the stage. The numerous char- 
acters lack interest. Dramatic situations there are none—save, 
perhaps, the scene in which Le Marquis, M. Juignet, defends from 
insult, and takes again to his heart, his wife, who, wearied of a 
five years’ fiason, returns glady to that protection, The lesson is 
afalse one. Such an instance of forgiveness were, perhaps, possi- 
ble in the case of an Arthur of old, chivalric days (though Arthur 
did not receive back the erring Guinevere), but it is questionable 
in the case of a Frenchman of the nineteenth century.—M. Gra- 
vier, as Giboyer, the Bohemian, manages to infuse a little drollery 
into an otherwise heavy scene. Mme. Levasseur acts, as usual, 
with the grace of matureart. M. Roche is good, in a disagreeable 
réle, and M. Faye natural in a eommon-place one,—lt is gratifying 
to notice that, the popularity of the French Theatre—a pepularity 
won by good acting in good pieces—is continually increasing. 
There will be a performance to-night, of Scribe’s “Bataille de 
Dames.” . 





PHacta and HFarncices. 


The Canadian Parliament is to assemble, “ for the despatch 
of business” on the 19th of next month, r. Beecher, 
of Plyngputh Church, is said to have declined to ames the 

of $5 our 
issue. 





,000 from the Trustees, to which we alluded 

The co’ ndence on the subject has not been 

Pp illiam, King of Wurtemburg, is the 
oldest sovereign in Europe, having attained the age of 82 
years. Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Meinengen, ascended the 
throne in 1808, when he was only three years of age, aud has 
consequent} paged SG No other European 
potentate fs sway for so extended a period. 
The Montreal Gaeette appears in a handsome dress 
eErocery store, but had been compelled by circumstances! of mew type. It is pleasant to mark such signs of progress 





regret that ideas of business rule so exclusively in the dramatic 
world, and that prosperity is,in any case, achieved by discre- 
ditable means. 

assumed towards England, is the suave and deprecatory air Did you ever witness a theatrical performance at. a country thea- 
that exhales from his correspondence touching France, and/+..» if not, you will, perhaps, like to know what ,sort of an affair 
especially in regard to the invasion of Mexico. It is not only] it ig I.will tell you. The country theatre, externa lly considered, 
clear that he has blowa. away, with official breath, the last] is a building that looks as if it hed originally bean ambitious to 
reranant of the visionary Monroe Doctrin¢—this has been done |-bees 
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the infant Prince are both 

ARATIONS.— Yesterday was a d day on the ice at 
Vv Water. H.R. H. the Prince of Wales’ left Frogmore 

ots quarter past 11 o'clock in the forenoon, in an-open 


“+4 : and rar 
Oe Chia 2. ot Lanatowae an with several gentlemen of his ar- Navy 
ch hint by a Rick ia the hunting field ~~ the Reader | Ved e Vinge Wate ghortly before 12 dock. HR Hl oun Nayz.—Theanmalomeere 





. HR official return of the number, name, 

mentions that @ magn volime, with plates executed in " : » BCCOMPA- | to station, and every ar steam and 

ography, woodcuts, and lithographic illustra- | 2i¢d. by her ladies in attendance. Their Royal fm [ean pa ly ritish navy, waa jot 00 the 

has just been got u at the xpensé of the Emperor of Fe att a tee Jake, howe thay wore met onthe} ist. The total of the éffective ships of the navy on 

or of ile coronation at Mencurwfints0. It | ice by about.40 ladies and Rentlemen, many, of the Di the 1st of J was 975 of all clagses, not including « num- 

is entitled “ du Sacre et du nement de} longing’ to the London Skating Club. “Two sides were| ber d duty § the various harbours at home and 

7: IL, et | Chosen for the of hockey." Lhose oh the ‘Prince’é sid6 abroad, the whole of which could be converted into 

D rice Marie Alexandrovna,” and is published at £35. | We ° ed bya white riband on the left arm. |The |p} ships for the deferice of the coast, er with a nume- 

ae Tree Bo rant so ing’s re rae kent up erreanimation until 2 o'clock, when trous fleet of iron and wooden morta boats, laid’ ap st 
College, London, vaecan o' - ‘Caul, : to the Fishing Tem- | Chatham. 
has been conferred by the council on the Rev. J. Craigie Ro- they roan they partook of sempaon tare Me vie Ani wkd tt the number there are 72 vessels as line-of- 

Re ans ofthe canons resbdentiary of Cantertiury Cathe-| © returned opel ia omett 10-5 be Ps, each mounting from 74 42 of 


’ s to. 121 guns ; Ss ) 
several works on Church history. they ock, when the trom 80 guns to 74 gans each, $4 steamers and other ships, che 
At. Secret Consistory,, held at the Vatican, |) tice left for ore. H.R. H. proved himself a first-rate rying an armament of from 22 to 46 guns and the majority of 
covers! versal sees in the, annexed. prov. of the Papal skater and player, being as active with his hockey stick as he which are of a size and tonnage line-of-battle 


equivalent to 
on. of . Cardinals to| W2® 0” his skate g many of the most expert players. ships, 25 screw corvettes each carrying 21 guns, and 500 vessels 
bisho This will tend to widen the breach subsisting be- The Princess of Wales, whois anrexcellent shator tecmen son, of all classes, including iron ships Of great wer and . 
: , of Ital Mr Co sledge aie the game, and was oceasionally driven about in a carrying én armiament of from’4 guns to $1 each. is 
suffered 80 severely from in public at Rochdale, that | edge. The Princess se Uinginie Water at 4 o'clock. Besides | clusive of the above, there isa squadron of 185 screw gunboats, 
he has been compelled to decline a. similar nt | ‘he royal visitors and suite, neta Se big fier oD oon oe 9 each mounting two g guns. 
at Sir Redrick present, including a large number of ies, who Mp he The total number of ships of all 
offered much skill and grace inthe performance of several difficult serving in nearly 
Mr.. William | Sg@res. This exciting scene was much <= Gunde the per-/| the remainder bein uadrons at va. 
has be lessee of the Chestnut Street | rmances of the band of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), who | rious naval ports, and Partially equipped in readiness to pro- 
Palledeiphla, thus a twenty years’ Seiad CORRE seated round a large chaccoal fire on the | ceed to sea whenever their serviccs may be required. 
connection with al affairs in that city. “Mr. Grover, of | 82 ¢ lake, near to the Fishing Temple.— Times, Jan. 9. aD the past year the following vessels have been 
Washington, succeeds him.—_—____—_A Datcbman’s solil uy,| Goon "Tipines.—“ Frogmore, Jan. 9, 8.15 A. M—H. R. H.| launched —The A ‘ 
is 
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every part of th Pye 300 
@ wor’ u 0 : 
g. sttwohed bo the reserve bok 





, iron-clad, 35, 6080 tons, and the 
on the fickléness of his lady love, is thus reported. “ the Princess of Wales has passed a good night, and is doing | Salamis, 4,835 tons, at Chatham; the Ocean, 35, 4045 

loves Shon Mickle so petter as I, because he has got coople perfectly well, The infant: Prince is likewise in perfect armour-plated trigate at Devonport; the meceshjnenanted 
tollers more as I has.” ‘Three new States are to be ad- | health. oh ob ship, 4 guns, 1208 tons, at Pembroke ; the Minotaur, iron-clad 
mitted into the Union at the present session. of Co , ena einen 50, tons, at Blackwall; the Hector 82, iron-clad, 4063 
namely, Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado,_————Taura| AGEs oF THE Nosiuity, &c.—We find from Who's Who in| tons, at Glasgow : the Valiant, 84, iron-clad, 4068 tons, atid 
Keene, it is said, is about to manage a theatre in Washington. | 1864, that the oldest duke is the Duke of Cleveland, aged 75; | the Zarar, 2812 tons, iron troop ship, at Millwall; and the 


Francis Train, in a recent speech, delivered some- | the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, 16; the oldest mar-| Wolverine, 21, screw corvette, 1 tons,ai Woolwich. During 
where in Nebraska, candidly alluded to himself as “the best | quis, the Marquis of Westmeath, 78; the youngest, the the same period the following vessels, the whole of which are 
played-out man in the cotntry.”——~—~The population of Harguis of By, aged 14; the oldest earl (since the death of : 

e are sur-| the of Charlemont, on the 26th of December, aged 88) is | dockyards—viz., the Lord Warden, 36, 4067 tons, and the 
llowing editorial paragraph in the Boston the Earl of Stair, 87; the youngest, the Karl of Charle- at Chatham; the Zord Clyde, 36 4067 tons, at 
“In. the notiees of Thackeray, in the London ville, aged 11; the oldest viscount, Viscount-Combermere, aged Pembroke; and the Pallas, 6, 2872 Wool 
journals, he is said to have been born in 1811. A writer in| 90; the youngest, Viscount Downe, aged 19; the oldest baron | iron-clads now building for the Adm ty, in addition to 
the last number of the American Literary Gazette, says that is Lora rougham, aged 86; the pounsest, Lord Rossmore, | above enumerated, are the , 5O,-at Mill 
the date of his birth was 1806. Thackeray, it seems, | aged 12; the oldest member of the Pri Council is Viscount |the Ayincowrt, 50, at Birkenhead; the Royal Alfred, 

& weakness of desiring to be thought youn Combermere, aged 90; the youngest, e Prince of Wales, | Portsmouth : the Zealous, 20, at Pembroke ; 
he really was.”—This inference is wholly unjus- 23; the oldest member of the House of Commons is| 8, at Deptford, together with 
seeing that Thackeray's own relatives, who au-| General the Hon. Sir Hugh Arbuthnott, member for Kinear- prise, 4, 990 tons; the Royal Surrecn, E268 tons, is 
thorized the inscription on his coffin-plate, must have known | dineshire, aged 84; the youngest is the Hon. Charles R. D. H, | verted into an iron-cased cupola ship, at Portsmouth: and 
better as to his age than any writer in the Literary Gasette,| Tracy, member for Mon mery,aged 23; the oldest judge in | Prince Albert, 5, 2529 tons, iron-cased cupola ship, at Min 
éven though that writer were Dr. Shelton Mackenzie him- England is the Right Hon. Stephen WHY. aged 81; | In addition to the above vessels there is & squadron of 
self. Judge interrupted Curran in the midst of| the youngest, Sir James P. Wilde, aged 47; the oldest judge | gunboats in course of construction at Portsmouth 





E 
aly 


ut 
: to bray under the window, by | in Ireland is Ohief Justice Lefroy, aged 87; the youngest, Jus-| The number of line-of-battle-ships and vessels of 
: “One at a time, Mr. Ourran, if you please.” Pre-| tice Keogh, aged 46 ; the oldest Keoteh Lord of Sessions is| including py which compose the East India 
seatly the Judge began his charge to the Jury, and the ass be- | the Lord Justice General, aged 70; perth tegen rm the Lord | squadron, is 51; the North America and West In 
to bray again, when Curran remarked; “Does your Justice Clerk, aged 53; the oldest arch op is the Arch- | ron consists of 20 vessels ; the squadron in the Mediterranean, 
hear The | bishop of Canterbury, omit ; the youngest, the Archbishop | 29 nro and gunboats ; squadron on the West 
cultivation of tea and coffee has been commenced ps large of York. 44; theo bishop is the Bishop of Exeter, | to aid n the suppression of the slave trade is 22; the Pacific 
scale in California—_—-——-The Paris Presse computes the | aged 86; € youngest, the Bishop of Glocester and Bristol, | squadron, 18 vessels: and that coast 
cogently) geod Big Bi cmmighr prom tage aged St the Youngest, the Bubp ot Noceu: aged SF ie | saa a age ar ee neo bale and onpons tee 
three an -four aving eleven ; the youn, é Bishop of Nassau ; the | s' e ope; 7 vi Cr) 
hundred different forms of religi pa Mr. Band oldest baronet is Sie Wil oinen -- 


i 








f . mann, liam ‘W. Dalling, »ged $9 ; the young- | squadron in A The following vessels compose 
the , has returned to the: city, | est, Sir George R. Sitwell, aged 8; the oldest civil or militaey Channel squadron, viz., the Edgar, 1: the Warrier, 40: the 
after a very fessional tour in the Weeat.| knight is General Sir Arthur B, Clifton, aged 91; the young- | Royal Oak, 85; the Black Prince, 41 ; the Defence, 41; and the 
He plays at the Boston Theatre in February————— | est, Sir Charles T. Bright, aged 81. Trinculo, 2, screw gunboat. 

Artemus Ward has prepared. new lecture, entitled “ Brig- 





ham Young's Mother-in-Law, and how many there. are of The Channel fleet, under Rear-Admiral Dactes, has been 





her.” us will be able to answer the query of Obituary. recalled home.-—-The Duncan,81, was commissioned oa 
a Western editor, who asks whether Brigham Youn, uid he) ‘Viscount VALENTIA.— Viscount Valentia died: on-the S0th fon Rear Atioiral Sr te Hope ra o Bt the orth- 
should lose one of his wives, could be considered a wer?) ult. at park, near Woodstock, in his 79th year: American Station, to relieve the Nile——The Hecate.6. from 
openede Coueert Hal at Hamilton, 0. W.---—-A Franch hy Hon. Francia, sixth, son of Peace ists | the Pacific, hes’ arrived at Plymouth. Capt Richards 
company is preparing ‘to cultivate sugar.in Tahiti. Twenty-| acon omy Be Hon. Francis, sixth son of Francis, first the newly-appointed bh the 





ydrographer, and most officers: 
viscount), and on the death of the second Earl of Mountno have been absent from England nearly seven 
suger mills are alresdy in operation in the Sandwich | in 1844 succeeded to the o Trish titles conferred in 1638 mae eft in 1867 in the Plumper hin was c 
‘ A fine specimen of Gallic blasphemy is the | and 1638. He married in 1808 Elegnor, daughter of Mir Ht preety to dstermaiite th Q 
fo’ : «Dy of Aeras said: ‘God Bona- ex ne the boundary line between the U. 8. 
wing: e prefect { Acras ; crea O’Brien, of Blatherwick park, Northants, by whom, who died and jh: North Aimerica.—— Virago, 6, has 
then ree, re so Be Allene: &/in a he had a large a Heis succeeded by his grand- the Diizeard, 6, at my of New Orleuhs-——The dohde, 
’ i 
bg ~sel eae lh omeet the steam pl {0 ev eda nut Only son of the late Hon. Arthur Annesley, 'bors/}30, new iron-ciad, has four iron masta, The mainmast weighs 
ff e 





HE 


21 tons.——The Adventure, 2, re at Ports- 

the culture of certain marshes on his own property. —n _ | More than om t , 2, repairing 

experiment succeeds @ great benefit to Italian ture is| In Paris, the Rev. F. M f the most mouth, goes to the Mediterranean,——Capt. Preedy, C.B. 
Daniel W. ebster’s Law Library was lately | of the French Protestant Church at Brigend, Ske mone NB. whose last commands were the Agamemnon and , is oe: 





sold at auction in Boston, Many of the volumes contained = eh ws met seen mruch Lak eial 0a yamine oon 9m —~ ‘ 
the au : of the ditinguianed satenan, ae late and uncle of the present gat Cert tome Capt Shompeon, lately serving as oir Lieut. of he Dapne, is 
to the ork ri pee as ated Saaieheat anes ee = J. Lm veptherley, Ee. Lite Capt. n S43 hoa te . Leatch has in ‘a new 
built. boldings ean y be moved from fylaen peat, Jobo Randle eg frmeay MP for Tavistock.—Maj.-Gen. Satine tien : with inde 
persons talk of Goethe, and while lauding his talents Regt. —At th, Major-General Wynyard, C.B., Colowel of te seh and gm she oof material thick, thowia or, me er ts 
condemn his heterodoxy, said: “Gentleman, did you ever Hy A tear Lee tay he an r-Gen elie ee the shape of the ship, and pierced for the reception of the 
Mecer hee Bete ria it mpald not light Gage, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, in his87th year. He held office | s¢réws of bolts, the being lined with a seft adhesive 
mporary oa tha best | £f0H-1841 to 1846 aga Lord of the Admiralty, and » from 
ugene’s insuring her life to the extent of £200,000 was the best in-chief at th 1848 to 1851.—At into ws mt we coming 
he er set We think t0 too. No 4 las who 4% ani aie . rhe ys v. 2 into eae ith the. fam The Roya 















missioned, at Devon Aa. 
ife Insurance. eminent eonlofas-~ lito cate Barrack maar of Limerick “at inisat G: Bt. Vineent King C. B byt Cape W: Core Sones 
Fetouth. Major-General Trydell, Colonel of the 2ad Weat indis | Telieve the areiseus, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Sir Bald. 
Regt. win Walker. 
Appotutments. 
Lond Mr. G. Brackenbury, H. Cee Hedy ca A be Consul st 
; | Ricketts to'be Consul at Mr Thos. tee vari 
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saoita¥.” bel a3 ath ’ by some ‘enterprising publisher of to-day. ‘from the press. ‘It is understood t be a D 

As cama ton biel shieoin B bets Mr. Eowell is happier in prose than, in ‘ve ie, as“ The New | Wh Net ht ew Ea on 

ssagnley's Woter Babitd wieitsthote than. simple acknow-| Pri.” abundantly shows, when compared with higoolletion |i {ite Page has lavished, elmost without limit his te, care, 

dgement,-which might have sufficed if it. were, what its|of poems. The present volume is a revised and enlarged edi- good right ‘ blisher’s undertaking, 

why = Revert rat Baby. ' This it! tion’ of one that wad ptiblished! in peas aMlp ant a8 t labour of love, 0 an edition of the Book 

ly is wot, although dedicated to the author's youngest Tees ai RAL wld ae Hea itle of “ Fresh Hearts |, oj few Ke to ermal anh sh ge Aen 

r, if parts. of it may worthily delight the infantile mind, | and Other Things.” ‘That title, by the way, indicated the pe-| combine with w in thot sscred in teligion” thet * which is 

there is much of it as learned as Southey’s“ Doctor.” In- , grave flippancy of the author's mind—a quality that | most gly, he has printed the au- 
deed, after the fifty or sixty pages that the subject, one | appears in many of his poems, and in his method of annotating | 





is puzzled to know whether Mr. | chief aim was to|them. His prefs 
elucidate sub-aqueous natural history, to promote social re- 
form, or to satirize pretenders in scientific and in political life. 
‘We hold, therefore, that the book is, as a whole, far beyond 


; for instance, opens as follows: 


ia Having from childhood met, now and then, and listened to 

Muse umbers, the writer offers a ; ew things ‘ 

that he has learned at’ different times from her, and hopes that pane echoed sor prom ba 
many,” . 







xty full- wood engravings, taken from the most 
they may not be thought too cae plotates of toe Old wnatore of the Tetiaa nd Flemish 
the comprehension of land-babies, the meat being too strong an 
for them. It-is difficnlt also to believe that Mr: Kin We think that a volume of poems should not require either | schools. The result isa volume which is second, in point of 
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: ‘or notes, and that the presence of these in such a | #ft, tomo contemporary publication. Mr. has fair 

pera ~ abe \bhiobabelrat lL wingheg eyestinae work indicates a slovenly intellectual habit on the part of his fmous cotaparigtn “witty the 

sririt with which they read “ Jack ta lena: Killer.” On the hare: The time has gone by when mere verse dis-| celebrated Icones Veteris Testamenti of Melchior and Gaspard 

: . tingitished its author asa remarkable person. Readers of | Trechsel and John Frellon of Lyons.” 

other hand; for grown people, this fantastic sketch has a veri-: poetry now demand perfect finish in works of art, and only} The new “Don Quixote” is thus welcomed by the Athe- 

peacter ney We aM sais of aay iets, thant; Hlesven }--< pardon its absence on the score of moving inspiration. But| n@um : : 

put on for the nonce something of the credulity of childhood, }45, Towell neither writes from inspiration, nor, as a rule}. “ight years have passed since M. Gustave Doré, then a 

unless indeed we are members of that: grim set of materialists, | 6 ishes his poems with artistic precision. His volume, con:| Very youn myn ee astonished the readers of Rabelais, 

who never had any childhood *y wart mageielofes Beyond this, sequently, seems roughly made up of odds and ends; and a bee og — oink atense pana nog 

we may appreciate, and therefore relish, Kingsley’s pleasant though a stanza, or a complete poem, may here and there |cartoons on ‘The Wandering Jew.’ The daring thoughts 
ceits, and bits of shrewd practical sense, and bold lea ghts, 

Gane ee - P*! attract attention, by its felicity of thought, fancy, or expres- | the startling effects, and the ex toure-de-force that 

therefore we commend tls lever tale. -A lobe extract from|tiou %° effect of the. whole is.extremely unsatisfactory: | WoO ted ns wn draw thoatiemion of our Tenders tf tnereotc, 

it will be found in another coltmmn.—The sacoesa of the’ vo. | tlh the book betokens intellect, originality of character,} artist, who had come suddenly forth frot the list of average 
sie et Mae Goo ; : waa fe scholarship, sensibility, and piety; ‘and it is{a pleasant me- oe ewe wood, 80 full of promise,and with so’ much 

lume in. country For patns me nore Y 4 torial of a good man. Its contents, we should add, are ly accomplished. The boy who could startle his coun- 

a es he a eee nasil ~ —_— “| selected from the poetie writings of twenty-six years, and may pen “4 yee near ete + tarley whee arte of eine 

= F ; ‘ therefore, be regarded as the best fruits of such poetic talent ects which M. Gustave Do has treated since he published 
Miss Julia Kavanagh’s latest novel, Queen Mab, has been | 88 the author possesses.—One of the best of these poems, both his legen 

reprinted ‘from the'English edition, and published in neat style} in feeling and in style is the following, entitled “ The Little 

by the Appletons. It is a work of remarkable vitality and| Years: A Song for the Elder Graduates :” 

manifold merit, and we strongly commend it to those, who 


his: dof‘The Wandering Jew,’ have been those that 
These years ! These years! These naughty years! 
may'chance to be unfamiliar with the writings of this excel- 


































oom—which he can put on wood, in a manner that no other 
modern artist can +e With a pen as facile and as 
as that of Mr. Gilbert, he combines the gloom of 

tor Faseli, and then, again, he is as light and 


woul give pls to his imagination, and afford subjects for 
Once they were pretty things: 


“on Ww ul effects’ of light and shade—of shine and 
Their fairy footfalls ht our 
ent and deservedly esteemed author. Her admirers, we are Our eyes thelr glancin wings.” 


| 


‘ glan cing . tly as Watteau. His illustrations to Dante are grand| 
sire, will need no such hint, however much they may relish a We viene the httle imee ceolay serfige, and he te rich in thought and execution, in his ‘ Con- 
word of praise for their favourite. “Queen Mab” is a story tes de Perrault’ and ‘ Athalie,” But the great work before us 
that interests the mind and touches the heart, presenting—as hed paces ~ i tricksy elves ; is his completest representation of all his remarkable powers 

ey 


a novel should do—truthful pictures of real life, and thorough 
studies of character, and strengthening our sympathy with 
virtue and with high ideals ‘of culture and conduct. Its plot 
is interesting without being improbable, and is worked out 
With simplicity, which is the greatest skill. But, unlike the 
cheap fictions of the Wood and Braddon order; it. does not 
rest its interest mainly on the unweaving of a plot, It deals 
with characters, and it fixes the reader’s attention upon their 
development as stimulated by the influence of circumstances. 
Each of these characters stands out distinctly, like a well cut 
cameo. Each lives in the writer’s page, because each was 
alive in the writer's mind. The line of their develop- 
ment, too, is consistent, from point..to point. The 
rose does not turn into s cabbage;nor the thorn” into 
a lily. Mab, the woman, is the-natural sequence of 
Mab, the child. So with the others. Hence the story 
is peryaded by an atmosphere of reality—by lights and, sha- 
dows woven from the web of life. Nothing is forced. Sad 
scenes alternate with joyous ones, and all are ordered with 
deference to the inexorable Fates that govern human fortune. 
Thus our sympathies are awakened with genuine feeling; 
which: the writer does not strive to é¢mphasize by inflated 
rhetoric. ‘Indeed it is her art to be chary of words. Take for 
example the following gem. of pathetic description, which 
scarcely loses lustre in being thus wrenched from its setting : 

He was lying on the bed near his wife; his arm was thrown 
Grech iJ face was laid on her pillow, and he was.moaning— 

“* Alidia, Alicis-I loved you~I loved you.” 

Sad lament of a waned, heart, forth to the dull ear of 
the dead. He did not hear the little footsteps falling on the floor, 
he scarcely felt the childish hand that clasped his, but he heard the 
80! voice that said imploringly, 

Fens She pecteteil of his grief was out, perhaps there was 
something in her young, innocent touch, .in her fond little v 
that moved him. He rose and looked at her—the light eyes 
fair hair seemed Alicia’s, but Alicia’s when she was fond and 


as-an artist. ‘Don Quixote’ was a tempting subject to an 
artist who had succeeded with Rabelais, who had given form 
pe ot rt to ‘Peau d’Ane,’ and who had revelled in the 
mystic dreamings called up by the Inferno. It is said, that, 
like'a true artist, M. Doré spent two years under the sunny 
skies, and in the garlic-scented atmosphere of Spain, that he 
might thoroughly identify himself with the knight errant ; see 
what a sublime Spanish jade was ; and study the ‘ ace-of-clubs’ 
nose of Sancho Panza, among his living descendants, The 
result of these two years of study is before us—in luxurious 
holiday guise. * M. Doré has presented his studies of the 
Adventures of the Knight of the Doleful Countenance, in one 
hundred and twenty large drawings; and a number of charm- 
ing and graceful head-and-tail pieces to the chapters of the ro- 
mance, in which the immediate action of the story is quaint! 
or poetically told. * * One word of the engraver of this 
series of drawings. M. Pisan, already well 
known as a delicate and practised engraver, has achieyed a 
triumph in his rendering of the artist’s finest touches. Not a 
bit the size ofa centime has been carelessly executed. The 
translation adopted by MM. Hachette and Co., who are the 
publishers of this gift book, is that of M. Louis Viardot. 


The Art-Jowrnal for January notices that a “large and 
comprehensive series of pictures is now being exhibited at St. 
James’s Hall, painted by the American artist Mr. Church, and 
describing the sites of the many battles and sieges that have 
taken place during the war now desolating America.” The 
painter of “The Heart of the Andes” will be surprised to hear 
of these productions being attributed to him. 


Lt pens 

With thoughtfal books fille up our shelves, 
Darkened our lips with down : 

Played with our throat, and lo! the tone 

Of manhood had become our own. 


They, smiling, stretched our childish size ; a 
Cast the deep thought within our eyes, 
e 0 our 
tnd Teft it lowing there: 
songs of hope in Co! 8, 
Bright nacken drew upon the walls. 


They flashed upon us love’s bright gem: 
They showed us gleams of fame: 

Stout-hearted work we learned from them, 
And honour more then name. 

And so they came and went away; 

We said not, Go! we said not, Stay! 


But one sweet day, when quiet skies 
And still leaves dehy me thought, 

When hazy hills drew forth my eyes 
And woods with deep shade fraught 

That day I carelessly found out 

What work these elves had been about. 























Alas! Those little rogues, the years, 
Had fooled me many a day ;. 
Plucked half the locks above my ears, 
And tinged the rest all gray, 
They’d left me wrinkles t and small ;— 
I fear that they have tricked us all. 


Well—give the little years their way ; 
. , Speak, and act, the while; 
Lift up the bare front to the day, 

And make their wrinkles smile : 
They shape the noblest living head; 
They carve the best tomb for the dead. 












PHoToGRaPHy IN MopELLING.—French photographers have 
invented a method; of making statuette} likenesses with the 
aid of Photography. The process appears to be simple, a 
mechanical application supplementing the chemical results in 
the first instance. The sitter is pl in the centre of a cir- 
cular chantber, lit from above’; around the walls of this cham- 
ber are placed, at equal distances, twenty-four lenses, by 
means of which he is photographed in se possible view. 
By a mechanical contrivance of extreme ingenuity three 
images of the sitter are traced and moulded upon the clay. 








Another volume of verse reaches us, from the press of 
the Appletons. It is entitled Pelayo: An Epic of the 
Oiden Moorish Time, and is the work of a new writer, 
Elizabeth T. Porter Beach. The epic is comprised in twenty 
cantos, and is written in that octo-syllabic metre, which was 
first extensively used, for story-telling, by Sir Walter Scott. 

























r A short sitting is required, and, under the hand of an expe 

lo ing. His heart swelled within him. It embodies romantic legends from the early history of Spain, mene sculptor, Kee Sisifat likeness is insured, and, it is 
5 ve Wro! her,” he tho >; “ perhaps she will love me. ied, an e work of art. 

He clan eed rye ——_— ps when the Moors were in power there, and were. oppressing agreca 


cried, ¢ d-like, ont of sympathy, and freely, perma se the Christians. The author intimates that'it was written as a 


Done dom Be me sehr gy anerne wronged ane. ‘ solace for grief, and “ to soften grievous;time.” We sincerely 

CRN RTE Pitan oc] Sete ae eupemmaned omepeas wo tuaeaept inode 
. ent of annoya ’ 

Miss Braddon would heve expanded that incident into tour to speak of it critically. The eight illustrations, with which 


pages, and made nonsense ofit, in her characteristically fran- the volume is garnished, are neatly engraved, and altogether 
tic effort to realize emotion that she does not feel. But Miss the epic is fortunate in its elegant dress. 

Kavanagh is, as her books show, greatly superior, alike in in- 
tellect, sensibility, and culture, to the herd of popular female 


novelists. Those books, indeed, have not a wide scope. They 


Qe 


AN ENGLISHMAN AT WASHINGTON. 


I failed to meet the member of Con who had kindly 
offered to introduce me to the “ floor” of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Perhaps I missed him, being unused to the ways 
of the place, inthe throng; and, perhaps, as it was his first 
campaign in his country’s legislative service, he was not much 
more used to those same ways than I was, and so missed me. 


_ Still, I got on pretty well without him. A very civil door- 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published, in a neat little |keeper told me that so soon as “the machine was running,” 


sketc arjorie Fleming and the roll of the members called, he would send in my card 
aie eee mo penn “ ‘e and thodt tht ‘ ~ Soa ri to the gentleman-of whom I was in quest; yes, a civil door- 


concern themselves as it were with segments of the great.cir keeper! Only e a decently courteous janitor at the 
cle ofhuman nature and human life. They. do not exhibit | and was greatly beloved by Sir Walter Scott. Her little life} door of the Biden flowes of Commons! I suppose that most 


the power of the philosopher, deeply learned in the springs of | extended only from 1808 to 1811. This sketch—written with | Englishmen of the middle class have had, at some time of 
action and in the weary maze of experience. But, within | all the geniality and naturalness characteristic of Dr. Brown’s ther a hed _ ete te Bee a > Je = 
their province and vision, they, delineate truly and with | style—is a touching memorial of a remarkable girl. An arti-| Partiament while the House was sitting. “I suppose we have 
genuine feeling, and with worthy purpose. Their. style, too, | cle on this subject appeared in the Aion of the 9th inst. most of us gone through those humi repulsive cr- 
is earnest.and simple, dnd mot lacking in the charm of sc rape deals; that we have been ordered out of the way by pies 
sprightliness, Hine Arts. : men; have failed to obtain a civil answer to a question, an 


that over most of us has come @ b desire to {cudgel the 
A. collection of the Poems of Robert Lowell has been pub-| There areat this moment for sale here two of the finest | insolent, overbearing, and ignorant fellows: who occupy the 
lished by ‘Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co.,.of Boston. Mr. 


ie in the way of book-ll tion, that the, publishers of leathern chairs at the entrance of the house. The state of the 
Lowell, who is a clergyman, and whose initials are R, T. 8., is 


ease is very different here. For such @ nation of office-seekers 
London and Parisrespectively have ever put forth. We allude | as they are, a Jack-in-office in the United States is extremely 
a brother of Mr. James Russell Lowell, and the author of an‘ to Longman’s Illustrated Edition of the New Testament, which |rare. There were perhaps a score of! functionaries posted at 
excellent novel called “ The New Priest in Conception Bay.” 

This latter work was |published, in-1958,-by the once 

celebrated 


may be seen ‘at Messrs. Appletons’, and to Gustave Doré’s | the points of ingress to the two houses: but they gave them- 
' Don Quizote, on hand at,Goupil’s.—Of the former, a London selves no airs; th recanted Seggul surly or openly im 
and Co., of Boston. We wonder that such a distinctive-book 








y. 
pertinent missed double lane of ping: iD 
Seats, rat beck Wy combs of he A. divion, tnigped 


says: : 
“4 more exquisitely printed volume than this has never! the men with: , the men 
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ues, 
—have capacious galleri 
use, sit and listen, and, 20 far asl could Judge, do not 


* * Ihave watched, in my time, a good many deliberative 
in session—from Parliaments to Imperial 

ost ee companies board meetings to 
t I witnessed on the 7th of Dec. re- 

y and forcibly of an entirely different 


h I saw beneath me a spacious, noble, and 
l. Many of the scholars, indeed, were old, 
bald, and some were reading newspapers; but 
oe writing em mere & the high- 
t, all scholastic aspect. Nor is there 
mean or paltry or vulgar. It 
had come, not to idle 
Bacchus, Apollo, 
-of the 
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vestries. 
minded me very 
ve. 
It was as th 
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he did not. 
roceeded to read the names of the members 

some technical objections to the creden- 
qualifications of a few ections which at first 
popes om hostilities between parties, but which happily came 


Ez 
bie 
= 


to . Subsequently, the House ed to “orga-| Legislative Chamber on Thursday there were many who 
nize” itself by electing a Sf aker, & Tm. of clerks, and a | were there from curiosity to hear M. Thiers, and Who ho 
3, and on the following day (Tuesday) they were | or teared that he would yield to the temptation of alluding, 
bled to send the customary deputation of three to the White | } oweyer indirectly, tu the morning when he was arrested, im- 
House to inform the President that they were in readiness to risoned, and expelled the country, while the man, then Min- 
receive his x vr fster of the In t, by whose orders it was done, was the 
This was all. school was at work ; the “machine was| same who now presides in the Chamber to which M Thiers 
running.” There was no blasting of trum th wold ene has been elected, after an absence of 12 years. If there were 


and scraping of Court-creatures, stuck all over 
no of ribbons, no gli of stars; nor was there 
any unseemly helter-skelter rush of members from one house 
to the other to hear a speech read. To me thes 


peared to me thoroughly modest, sim- 
citizens of a great commonwealth 
eee Seat young themselves, and doing it 
for a moment in the gallery of the Senate, 

which is of somewhat smaller size, and where the audience 
. . There the Vice-President, the Hon. Han- 
perso who, like the rich old uncle 

in a comedy, is often about, but seldom seen—presides. 
The same quiet, business-like scene was visible here. A ven- 
erable gentleman was placidly to the admission of 
a Senator from East Virginia, and g in dulcet accents 
whether, if this great country was to be cut up into segments, 
segment could retain, like a polypus, its separate vi- 


I did not wait to hear this trenchant question solved; but 
Ret ast Mine. coastton cgnin, an stood beneath the 
great marble dome, and p the nnawing streams of 





arrested one morning 


and purposes. 


the Inquisition thought they discovered in 
which had been copied 

theranism. The Lutheranism was im 
be sustained ; but to the charge of ha 
into the vernacular, con’ 


certainly was ho Protestant, repudiated en 


lished nor intended to be published. 
for five years in the 


He was 


friend. That intervention was so useful that 
released, but was allowed to return to 

sume the chair of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
versity. 


nounce his oppressors and deseribe the 
treatment he 


form bowed by , that countenance 


calmly round, and, in the midst 


his mony * 
Among those who thron 


Thiers stood up to 
as if that long of enforced 


tence, and as 


preme. The 


ll have seen in his 
in the Moniteur, that M. Thiers supported 
moreover, that he was listened to from the 
end berg eyes neha as he was treated 
respect. e object 
of peace or Aa, than ol waeheneen content, 
presentatives of the people should exercise a 


ernment a pledge that on brin 
@ measure ar to that wh 
troduced.—Paris letter, Dec. 26. 


—_——_>—___— 


A rather lame discussion took on 
Shakspeare Committee on the subject of Mr. 
the Vice-Presidentship. It was endeavoured 
bers, inclu Mr. 
been no ill 





away, and, between the towering of Sanso- 
vino—with my to a palace roar and my face. 
towards a more ous—had m over a freedom that 
1 af det and over a Republicthat was dead.—@. A. Sala, 


THE MODERN PONCE DE LEON. 


Louis Ponce de the monk, theologian, and 
University of ening aher his tal estar ia the edaghe 
o ca, e au an 

before the alladolid. Th 


explaining its cha- 
Tacter n+ Bene lbomendl +m » Sw or 
scoffing, nothing even remotely resembling the blasphemous 
romance. which M..Ernest Renan calls La Vie de Jesus, . He 
treated the “Song of Solomon” as an eclogue, in which the | th 
meee Tea tae with each other like ’s 
— Louis de Leon was of the order of St. A’ ‘ 
and was one of the most orthodox among the orthodox; but 


by a treacherous servant, traces of Lu- 


ig made a translation 
to a decree of the Council of 
Trent, he had little or no defence. _The Spanish monk, who 


ergeticall 
putation of Lutheranism; and as for the translation, he sim- 
ply pleaded that he had made it for a friend, out of whose 
hands he never meant it to pass; that it had never been pub- 


paired, cad his spurte thanest ince tod Bnet boven ts 
, ani ost en ; t have gone 
still harder with him but for the intervention of a powerfil 


Louis de Leon was venerated by the students and the peo- 
ple. The day on which he was to appear the 
was crowded to excess, not only from a desire to see him in 
the old familiar place, but from curiosity to hear him de- 
ust and undeserved 
met with. When the renga gp that 
suffering, and emacia- 
the | ted from illness, and the eye which the cells of Valladolid had 
not quite dimmed, a murmur of delight ran round the hall, 
and all rose to greethim. Not one but expected that he would 
at once enter upon the tale of his wrongs; but they were dis- 
appointed. Louis de Leon gently raised his hand, looked 
the deepest silence, began 
*|“ My friends, as I remarked when we last met here ;” and con- 
tinued his lecture on the same subject as when he had appeared 
before them, with no allusion whatever to his imprisonment, 
as if ithad been a blank and had left not the slightest trace on 


the hall and the gallery of the 


any such they were as much disappointed as the students of 
Salsmacaion, with the same calm 
ence had reall 
it_ were but yesterday, instead of 12 long years 
ago, he had stood in a place where he once reigned all but su- 
subject was one with which he is well acquaint- 
ed, and had but an indirect relation to politics. He had, in 
company with 17 other deputies, moved an amendment to the 
report of the Finance Committee on M. Fould’s loan, and 
which proposed eine 4 100 millions the issue of new 
bonds. You 


the same lucidity for which he was ever remarkable; and, 
this amendment was less one 


the management disbursement of the public money. The 
amendment was lost; but M. Thiers can hardly be said to be 
beaten, for he obtained from those who represented the Gov- 
forward the Budget of 1864 
demanded should be in- 


MR. THACKERAY AND THE NATIONAL SHAKS- 
PEARE COMMITTEE. 


epworth Dixon, to show that there had 
towards Mr. Thackeray ; but Mr. 
committee would be 


crime he 


his manuscript, 
and could not 


y the im- 
left to 


not only was he 
and to re- 
his beloved Uni- 


lecture-room 


no exis- 


as giren 
motion cabs 


to the 
th the utmost 


and that the re- 
real influence in 


Monday at the 
. Thackeray and 
by several mem- 


. Lucas said 


“ Sir,—I will leave your co mdents ‘C,’ and ‘A _Mem- 
ber of the Committee™ to deal with the ;verbal ingeé: oun by 
which a 4 oe oe has see ge 
explain simple truth “i n 
never was invited to become one of the vice- ts of the 

mmittee, but was directly rejected by. a formal 


fail 
ure. But as one who enjoyed a long personal in with 
Mr. y I be to you for an opportuni! 
of attention to the fee ea notice which appears 
day in the Atheneum, and which T cannot but regard as an 
im  poganser yt ay Pov aoe eng 
yo ay ply yay eye " 
’ 8 failure as an 0 ‘a Of earnest. atu- 
dy,’ the writer of the notice referred to informs us that to suit 
the tone of a ‘sarcastic and unscrupulous’ periodical—Fra- 


pom pay ps . 
ence,’ and ‘ personality,’ but 
better accoun because ten 


ged in ‘ banter,’ ‘ indiffer- 
his powers ‘ were turned to 
pered with feeling and taste, in the 
ose connection formed Ey. hi with the pha- 
lanx of pe f and powerful men who established Piinck.’ 
The purport of this theory is obvious. ‘That an admission to 
the society of the ‘ merry and powerful men’ who founded 
Punch was an acvensnge sock as any man might have covet- 
ed, who would deny ? but assuredly there was not oneamong 
em who would not haye repadiesed with oon any 
claim set up on their behalf as the men who took Mr. - 
eray in as @ sarcastic unscrapulous writer, and gave him for 
the first time those ties of t gentlemanly 
with which they have learnt to associate his name. 

“¢ Prziter then attempts to throw some light on the na- 
ture of the society in w Mr. Thackeray moved—delicately 
insinuating that this consisted of ‘fools of quality, rich idle 
folk who want to be amused, and free-living men and women 
whose morals would the least bear exposure.’ I refer your 
readers to the article to say whether any other interpretation 
than this can be put upon its fourth paragraph. I will not 
dwell much upon the style of this paper, from which the au- 
thor of the ‘ Essay on Thunder and Small Beer’ could have 


extracted infinite amusement for his readers. out 
the article any allusion to the deceased as a man of us is 
carefully avoided. ‘The 24th of December,’ it el tly com- 

men of 


‘brought startling news to all who care 
mark,’ Mr. Thackeray is spoken of as ‘a wit, a‘ man of ima- 
gination’ and ‘a distinct man of n’ (whatever that 
may mean). His‘ easy literary essays,’ we are further told 
(in the style of the Danish courtier in ‘ Hamlet’) showed ori- 
ginality of thought and direction’ (sic), but were marked by 
the same faults as his artistic failures; his art criticisms were 
‘incomplete, and freaked with ox ;’ his reviews of con- 
temporary painters and men of letters were ‘ sau reviews,’ 
and the heroes ines of his novels so despicable that 
‘we capnot bring ourselves to care for a single one.’ 

“ It is true that the article is not without some such admis- 
sions of Mr. Thackeray’s position in English literature as the 
temper of the public must demand from any literary journal 
in speaking of the irre le loss which we all feel, but it is 
impossible to read without disgust the conclusion of this me- 
moir, summing up ‘these drawbacks which it would be dis- 

ul to the memory of a distiuct man.of imagination not 
to admit.’ The secret History of the ill-will that has for some 
time existed 5, we rime movers in this now notorious 
cabal towards Mr. y is a subject which cannot. now 
with propriety be entered into, but there isa degree. of provo- 
cation under which it will no longer be ble for those who 
know the facts to remain silent upon point.—I am, &c. 

“ London, Jan. 2. §. 1? 
From the above and other sources, we are glad to learn 
that the clique of toadies and enviers, whose head is Sir 
Wentworth Dilke and: whose tail is Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 


has received a signal mark of public scorn. 


FRENCH AUTOGRAPHS. 


I have been looking over the new French publication 
ear aly sce Its editors—Messieurs de Villemesent and 
Bourdin, formerly of the Figaro—have undertaken a some- 
what considerable task. They propose to publish twice a 
month, and their paper is to contain a fac-similes 
of the handwri of all the political, civil, military, bureau- 
cratic, literary, scientific, dramatic, artistic, musical, and con- 
versational celebrities of hg age and present. I find by 
the specimens in the first number, that the lady, who pro- 
feases to the sex, age, calling, tastes, — | appeer- 
ance, height, weight, and complexion of an individ »bya 
mere sight of his or her caligraphy, must be a genius by intui- 
tion.— handwriting of the present Emperor is un ecided, 
nervous, fitful, and wavering. He has four ways of forming 
the letter 8; sometimes crowds his words in a small apace, 
and sometimes sprawls them over a large one. On the other 
hand, the writing of Louis yi gag pe he his abdi- 
cation in 1848, is firm and bold. ill any er who has 





ma in Germany, and who passes his days in the 
study of solid truths and satisfactory results gleaned from the 
joyous of metaphysics, explain this apparent contra- 


diction ? 

I translate a few of the most characteristic traits in the 
texts of the autographs. Here is Garibaldi’s address to. his 
Sasa ae g of Rome. It sounds like a trumpet 


 “ Soldiers! To those who would follow me I offer hunger, 
cold, and heat—neither bread, barracks, food, nor ammuni- 
tion; but, instead, continued. duty, constant attacks, battles, 
forced peg charges of the bayonet. Who love-their 
count Rag! . ow me; “ Q@ARDBALDI.” 
y> . 

A different address the above—I still quote from Z’ Awto- 
graphe—from that of a certain t of le, 
who, when in 'y before a 


said to his men— . 
“ Gendarmes !—Forward! Do not that 





forget are 
all married men, and that your horses are your own pro- 


BB. § Sh 4465 2 


a2 4638 


teoocerk’sa Qn Bopmrmea 


- ate shins nin eee A ote ae Go fp 


1864, ours 


THE! “ALBION, | 





“ess ae onan, Gree or 
of copy-book ‘morality — 
Po msn seeding le pale li 
"Yogi contribution runs :—“ My name is not worthy 
to figure in a collection ;” to which George Sand “Nor 
;” to: _ Eugene, Sue says, “Nor mine 3” to 
Lo tg Ranh gs hdr nmi Be ae le!” to 
which Enel, Were), 194 author of the drama wo in 
London as the ui $ Motto, adds, “ Say quadruple, and say 
no more about it 


EVOL Dai! , trees,—this was the locality. We made our way through the 
Here is more outrageous modesty. Thiers, being asked to} tick underwood, by a sow footpath, to ths und, Where. 
contribute, sends -— » [on arriving, a number of white were visible in the dis- 
“I know not what to say, and I avow it!—A. THIERS. . »» | tance, under a p of trees, en with massive garlands 
On which M. Emile de Girardin remarks, “ 0: movers T of flowers which formed the concert-room. How lovely the 
Well may Salvyandy, the, ex-minister of Public +| voices sounded, and how brilliantly the soprano tones vibrated 
say, apropos of the above :— in the air; what charm and melting sweetness pervaded every 
* And these are the two men. of our A heir panes ie strain! All were so still and retired, and yet so bright! I had 
men aon ot of ideas. 3, e ——— — no conception — ve ey 3 The pd reese 
P ahve ’ of about twen voices: during the previous rehearsal 
us shqutead They were in @ niggardly humour when they | 5 room, there had been some deficiencies, and want of steadi- 
wrote i ness. wards evening, however, when they stood under the 
zbe hens rene of Lamartine is small and delicate as that trees, and uplifting their voices gave iy teas song, “Ihr 
fm excitable and impressionable woman. His contribution | vyetein in den Zweigen schwank,” it was so enchanting in 


“ Borné dans sa nature, infini dans ses vosux, 
L’homme est un Dien tombe qui se souvient des Dieux.” 

Here is an idea of Leon Gozlan’s, singular and clever 
enough to deserve reproduction :— 

« Bein rather , I have always attached to every shade 
of nm I have experienced the notion of colour. Thus, 
to me, piety is of a tender blue; ion, pearl-grey ; joy, 
apple-green; satiety, the colour of café-au-lai; pleasure, 
velvet-rose; sleep, the hue of tobacco smoke; reflection, 
orange; ennui, chocolate; the unpleasantry of paying a bill, 
lead-colour; receiving money, a bright ; rent. day, burnt 
sienna—a Villanous colour. As to happiness that is a colour 
I know not.—Lzon Gozian.”—Paris b 

—_—_@——_—_—— 

SouvENins.—It is a very striking scene at the 
table-@ héte here. One can scarcely see to the end of the table. 
Almost all the guests are English and French officers, either 
in-uniform, or in odd and semi-eastern costume—long beards 
and sunburnt faces. The din of so many voices is almost as 
confusing, I should think, as the roar of cannon at Sebastopol ; 
but by degrees I began to pick up a few sentences here and 
there, which amused meverymuch. ‘“Comeand try a day or 
two over there,” says one handsome boy-officer to another. 
“fl can give you a plank and some capital clean straw in my 
tent, within a quarter of an hour of the Redan. You won't 
mind a shell now and then.” -Then I heard another recount- 
ing—‘ Doubled up for six weeks, like a ball, with cramp,— 
my teat like a mud-pond,—dreadful pain!”—“ Where's his 
Highness?” says another, further up the table-—“ His High- 
ness disappeared the other day,” was the reply, with a burst 
of laughter; ““he went to tuke his turn in the trenches, and has 
never been seen since.” (His Highness is evidently a nick- 
name for some one very much laughed at.)—‘ Beastly shell !” 
drawled a tremendously tall, affected Rifle; “ spoiled the best 
dinner we had had for a long time, and killed that very amus- 
ing fellow ——, who sat next to me. It was par-ti-cu-larl 
awkward ; for the tent fell down upon us, and we bliged 
to.crawl out!” I felt. quite out-of-sorts ‘when ae" i 
over—mi my arm so confoundedly (it was still ina sling), 
and got no dinner, for poor —— had asked me to dine wit 
him in the morning, and he was killed half an hour before.” 
—Lady Hornby’s “ Constantinople.” 


Port Wrxe.—It is well known that the port wine we drink 
in England is a highly artificial commodity ; but probably few 
are aware either of the peculiar restrictions under which the 
trade in this liquor is carried on, or of the manner in which it 
is “made up” for our market. In the first place, it is the law 
of Lee ad that not a single gallon shall be exported to an 

of Europe until it has been passed as suitable by a privi- 
eged corporation, called the Alto Douro Company. The pro- 
fessed object of this restriction is to maintain the character of 
the wine, but, as might be expected, it utterly fails to accom- 
plish that object. For the “ bilhetes,” or permits for exporta- 
tion, are openly bought and sold, and as there are no means of 
emer parcels in respect of which they are granted, 
wines which have never passed the company’s officers are con- 
stantly exported. The company is more successful, however, 
in the performance of another of its functions—that of limiting 
the quantity of wine which is suffered to leave the country. 
By this means, and by refusing to grant “ | a eel to the wine 
growers of any but the favoured district of the upper Con 
although wines of quite as fine quality are produced elsewhere 
—it does succeed in greatly the price against the 
foreigner. But this object is accomplished at the cost of about 
half the duty levie¢ on wines exported to Europe, while it is 
obvious that the effect of such a policy must be most injurious 
to the interests of the Portuguese wine wers generally. 
While this — is pursued it is equally hopeless for us to 
expect any cheap port, or for the Portuguese to develope, as 
they might do, the remarkable capacity of their country for 
the production of good wine at moderate prices. With regard 
to the composition of the article which still constitutes the 
favourite after-dinner drink of Englishmen, we find a recipe 
for the making of port wine by the admixture of the colouring 
matter of dried elderberries with a copious dose of brandy, 
thus rendering it black and strong.— Review of Shaw's“ Wine, 
the Vine, and the Cellar.” 








SHERRY.—True ~e is produced in a district of limited 
extent in the neighbourhood of the town of Xeres-de-la-Fron- 
tera, about twenty miles from Cadiz. But an immense quan- 
tity of the wine we drink as sherry in England does not trace 
its origin to these favoured vineyards. It is brought either 
from adjacent districts or from Malaga and other places along 
the coast, and is shipped on board vessels loading in the bay 
of Cadiz with a bill of lading describing it as pure sherry. 
However, we ought not perhaps to say much on this point, 
for so long as substituted wine is sound and pure, no 
great mischief is done, which is more than can be said for 
other practices to which it is often subjected before it oes 
on our dinner-tables. Like port, the sherry shipped to Eng- 
land is made up for our market, about ten gallons of spirits 
being generally added to each butt before exportation. It is 
almost all quite pale at first, brown sherry being obtained by 
the addition of “ doctor.” e trade in sherry is entirely free 
from restriction on the part of the Government, but it is never- 
theless quite certain that for some years the demand for this 
wine has exceeded the px = 6 According to Mr. Shaw, the 
eg ee of the finer q » cannot be much extended ; 
ut there is room for a considerable increase in the produc- 
but still excellent, wines even in the dis- 


tion of second-class, 
of Meres. And as: railway communication is extended 


trict.of 











Aaty expect, frommore remote districts 


Sty, wince both red and wake which. although they may not 
sai the conn, wil be both pleasant and wholesome 


A Forssr FrstrvaL.— Within a quarter of an hour’s drive 
pees dpe es 4 forest where lofty spreading - 
trees stand’ in tary grandeur, forming an im 
canopy above, and where all around nothing was 
but green foliage glistening through innumerable trunks of 


the silence of the woods, that it almost brought tears to my 
eyes. It sounded like genuine poetry. The scene too was so 
beautiful; all the prety female figures in white, and Herr 
B—— standing in the centre, beating time in his sleeves, 
and the audience seated on camp stools, or hampers, or lying 
on the moss. They sang through the whole‘book, and then 
three new songs which I had composed for the occasion. 
third (“ Lerchengesang”) was rather exultingly shouted than 
sung, and repeated three times, while in the interim strawber- 
ries, cherries, and oranges aere served on the most delicate 
china, and quantities of'ice and wine and raspberry syru 

carried round. People were emerging in every direction out 
of the thicket, attracted from a distance by the sound of the 
ae they stretched themselves on the ground and 


As it grew dark, great lanterns and torches .were set up in 
the middle of the choir, and the songs by Schelble and 
Hiller, and Schnyder, and Weber. Presently a large ‘table, 
prota, decorated with flowers and brilliantly lighted, was 

rought forward, on which was an excellent supper with all 
sorts of good dishes and wines; and it was most quiet withal, and 
lonely in the wood, the nearest house being at the distance of 
at least an hour, and the gigantic trunks of the trees lookin 
every moment more dark and stern, and the people under their 
branches. more noisy and jovial. After supper .they 
again with the first song, and sang through the whole six, and 
then the three new ones, and the *‘ Lerchengesang” once more 
three times over, At length it was time to go; in the thitket 
we met the waggon in which all the china and plate was to be 
taken back to the town; it could not stir from the spot, nor 
could we either, but we contrived to get on at last, and arrived 


about midnight at our homes in Frankfort. The donorsof the | W 


fee were detained in the forest till two o'clock, picking up 
everything, and lost their way wong. with the waggon, 
finding themselves unexpectedly at Isenburg ; so they did not 
get home till long afterwards.— Mendelssohn's Letters. 


GRATITUDE.—The following anecdote, which does much 
lionour to the parties named in it, is recounted in the Consté- 
tutionnel :—“ At the conclusion of the war in the Peninsula, 
under Napoleon I., an Jingieh colonel was captured by a 
French patrol, commanded by a serjeant. The soldiers, who 
pretended to have been illtreated in 
of war, proposed to shoot the colonel. 
and, covering the prisoner with his body, he exclaimed, on 
seeing the soldiers prepare their arms,‘ You must shoot us 
both.” The soldiers relented, and on the colonel “— 
sent to head-quarters he asked the name of the serjeant, an 
inscribed it in his pocket-book. Many years passed over, 
and the English colonel, who had risen toa high rank in 
his profession, being on his death-bed, called his eldest son, 
and told him that he greatly regretted never having had an 
opporturity to reward his preserver, and made him promise 
to do so. Theson came to Paris and made inquiries at the 
War-office for Francois Lefebvre, but no trace could be found 
of him. The Englishman, not discouraged, continued his in- 
quiries, and finally discovered Francvis Lefebvre in the Cus- 
toms’ department on the Belgian frontier. The gallant old 
serjeant received a gratuity sufficient to place himself and his 
family in comfortable circumstances for the remainder of 
their lives.” 

A Curious Dascovery.—A lady of this city, noted for the 
acuteness and accuracy of her observation of life and society, 
bears her testimony to a remarkable physiological fact, owing 
to moral causes, which is worth stating for the purpose of its 
being verified. She affirms that of the births taking place in 
this city, those which occur in families whose attachment to 
the Union is decided and zealous, are mostly boys, while in 
families in which there is a decided sympathy for the seces- 
sion cause, they are girls. The observation of our readers 
may help them to instances confirming the fact, or showing it 
to be a mistake. It has often been said that in countries 
wasted by long wars which carry off the male population, the 
male births largely predominate,—V. Y. Hvening Post. 

Is it to be inferred, then, that this country is wasted by a 
long war? 

CuRIOSsITIES OF THE CRAWLEY CouRT-MartTIaALt—Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates, writing in the Belfast Whig, says:—‘On the 
18th of last November, before the evidence exculpating Col. 
Crawley had been given, and when the great.court-martial 
was the topic of the week, I gave you certain opinions, hot 
from the Senior United Service Club, to the effect that the ac- 
quittal of the accused was considered a certainty, and that 
neither Mr. Coningham’s sensation simile ‘of the ‘black 
hole of Calcutta,” or Mr. Jacob Omnium Higgins’s let- 
ters of fire were justified by the facts. The strongly gar- 
nished talk of the elderly men of war, who naughtily peer 
under bonnets, vaunt the excellence of discipline, and abuse 
‘those blank newspaper fellows,’ was principally levelled 
against the Times. They accused it of unworthily writing up 
the case t Col. Crawley, and of enplaying 
correspondents to finish by their letters the work begun and 
fostered in the leading articles. 

“ Now that it is admitted on all sides that the dictum of the 
service was correct, and that Col. Crawley has been treated 
po gm neemnen* mean He By to some M0 

the opinion of a good peppery old o upon a 
leader of last week. I shall first slowly read to him this pas- 
ee It is time the public should openly recognise that 
w 





ngland, when prisoners 
he serjeant refused, 





——— 





many have long suspected—that the whole story of the 
“black hole”. in whica Lilley was confined, and of ars. Lilley 
; isa ’ After he has ‘ spoken prettily,’ and de- 
fiercely, ‘ Who ‘mislead»the public, sir? I ask you 


Me on 


The | to California, having in his 




















English 

























the spec- 
to 
an- 
the 
their 
re- 
of 
is called ‘going with the Times,’ and. formed a curious con- 
pss oP et ng in the same journal a month 
or two before. It is; by the way, sufficient) ous thet Col 
a, most re can ateafiant should ape Xe io. 
ter of whom Thackera ears , in one o \0- 
y wrote, y ago 
/ Tf Pd committed crimes, 
Good Lord! I weuld not have that man 
Attack mein the Times, 


and that his counsel (who is generally believed to have writ- 
ten the masterly and 


rous defence read by ‘the prisoner’ 


to the court) should be the ‘ Historicus’ of the same journal, 


Fellow-contributors often take different sides in public mat- 
ters, but tue prominence of this case and the severit 
strictures on malicious calumniators make it a c 


nis 
Oo 
literary connexion.” 7 


Tue Friend at Court.—Mr. Bright, according to one of 





the Birmingham papers, has lately acted in a rather novel ca- 


pacity—that of intercessor to save the life of a pirate, who 
would otherwise have undoubtedly been executed. The story 
runs that one Rubery, of Birmingham, some time since fled 
ion certain sums of money 
not his own. Whilst in California Rubery seems to have be- 
come proprietor of a steamship, the object of her de 
ors, 


ment g unquestionably pi Two of the 


iratical 


P | however, managed to escape to the shore, and divulged the 


whole business, whereupon Rubery and his companions were 
seized and stood in imminent danger of being hanged. Ru’ 

wrote to his friends iu Birmingham, who at once communi- 
cated with Mr. Charles Sturge, ex-mayor of that borough. 
Mr. Sturge, a strong advocate for the abolition of capital pun- 


ishment, at once wrote to Mr. Bright, and Mr. Bright at once 
communicated with the Federal Government at Washington. 
The, result was a commutation of Rubery’s sentence to ten 


years’ imprisonment and a fine of ten thousand dollars. 
Here Mr. Sturge’s efforts ended. The crime of which 
Rubery was convicted was, as he took it, a very serious one, 


g | and the only ground on which he had been induced to inter- 
est 


f in the young man’s behalf was his belief that ca- 


began | pital punishment was simply judicial murder. Mrs. Joseph 


Sturge, however, together with certain members of the Society 
of Friends in Birmingham, looking at the young man’s youth, 
his previous good conduct, and the influences by which he 
was surrounded, moved Mr. Bright to obtain, if possible, a full 
pardon. Mr. Bright, it would seem, complied with the request, 
and by the last mail received a letter from a high authority in 
ashington—at all events such a letter has been communi- 
cated to Rubery’s friends—containing the following passage— 
“ Rubery’s pardon will issue as soon as the papers can be pre- 
ared. There is much feeling in California against the crime of 
bery and his associates; but the judge who tried him and 
both senators say that everybody will be satisfied if it be 
known.that Mr Bright, the g friend of our country, de- 
sired the pardon.” 

Russia IN THE Buiack SEA.—The Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Tiznes states that the hint has not been lost upon 
the Foreign Office which was given some time ago by the publi- 
cation of a letter in that journal on the subject of Russian ar- 
maments in the Black Sea far exceeding the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris. The letter created considerable interest 
at the time, a list being appended to it showing the names of 
the ships, their tonnage, power, and armament, which bore 
every indication of authenticity. Instructions were immedi- 
ately forwarded to our Consuls in the Russian ports ot the 
Black Sea to investigate the subject and report to the Govern- 
ment. I have reason to know that these reports, which bear 
out fully the statements made in the letter referred to, have 
jus‘ been sent home. Independently also of this information, 
rumours have reached me from different points of the exis- 
tence of iron clad ships in the Black Sea waters. I should 
not be disposed to place great confidence in the last assertion 
were it not that a circumstance has come under notice which 
tends, if not to confirm its accuracy, at least to account in 
some way for the report. A Russian corvette, the Sokol, be- 
longing to the naval reserve in the Baltic, passed two days 
ago through the Dardanelles, and on examination turned out 
to be laden with a considerable quantity of iron-plates. It 
would seem pretty clear, therefore, that if such ships do not 
at present exist in the Euxine, means are being adopted to 
supply the deficiency. 





Tue STanDING Armies oF Evrope.—There are at pre- 
sent 3,815,847 soldiers under arms in the eighteen European 
States, containing a population of 289,495,195 souls. These 
standing armies cost annually 2,321,409,545 francs, or $148,281,- 
890. Out of every seventy-six inhabitants one is taken for the 
military service. The armies cost 32 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of the various countries by which they are main- 
tained. The amount it costs to support European armies 
would build 121,427 miles of railroad, at $10,000 a mile, which 
would be sufficient to cover both hemispheres with all the 
railroad facilities that the wants of trade and of commerce 
would require. When we add to this the cost of our own 
armies, we will see how much treasure is wasted because man 
is yet not civilized enough to know his true interests, and 
prefers arms to reason in governing countries or settling its 
political difficulties — National Intelligencer. 

Tue Encuisn Cius at §t, PetersbuRGH.—The English 
Club at St. Petersburgh, although founded by an Englishman 
more than a century ago, is now scarcely English in anything 
but in name. It consists of the elite of Russian society in the 
upper and middle classes, and has always been distinguished 
by its free and independent spirit. To become an honorary 
member of that club has been always an object of ambition 
with men distinguished by their public services. That honour 
is very rarely conferred. It is equivalent in Russia to the 
thanks of the House of Commons in England, which entitle a 
member of that house to sit. always in the same Reon by 
courtesy. Prince Gortschakoff may, therefore, well be proud 
of his election, as it is a genuine manifestation of public opin- 
ion, which the mere favour of the Court could not have 





The following anecdote will prove the independent spirit of 
the club. The late Prince Chernicheff, president of the Coun- 
cil of the Empire, one of the two highest offices of the state, 
was very us of becoming. an honorary member of the 
Club, and all the influence of the Court of the late 
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work here at later period than generally snppoees. 
ta olf the een ont, ered alread em 
° 
rae a cleans eruption in the Channel break up landed ‘oie in Vou. 
japedL unis Os nen pate Lee See geeme Sean ars — 
seek Ge tevin oceavol a’ the coethora Rotana ales at fered in public opinion for stimulating an pas- 


@ much more recent _—. The following curious notice 
found in the “ ual Register” for 1773, p. 76 of the 


« : Flintshire, Feb, 2.—The of man cannot 


sionate audience of poor men to believe that he had some 
satisfactory solution of questions so difficult, when his letters 
make'it evident that he was merely talking at haphazard.— 
English paper. oe 
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recollect quantities of snow to have fi in these parts *} SaLMon-BREEDING.—It is said to be more AW pcre ton 
as last'week; my houseis.three stories high, and I can hardly breed salmon than sheep, and speculators 

lay me down with security in the garret. Men, women, seem alike determined to act upon the assertion, for extensive 
children, and cattle have found their tombs in the snow. The schemes for artificial are being carried on in each of 


the three kingdoms. In this respect Ireland has something 





) was heard to utter, as it were, deep groans ; to boast of, for according to a most interesting article in the 
/ the adjacent hills trembled from their roots. The noise at Times on “Fish cultare at home,” the best breeding operations 
eleven o'clock was like the sound of a distant thunder, from Chess. are carried on in that country, both on account of their 
\ eee one means renee. At twelve nitude and the introduction of salmon to previously - 
there was a lond clap and the vertex of the hill threw up in PROBLEM, No. 78. By E. Vorweck. ble waters. There are alsé bréeding ponds in the north 
the same instant vast bodies of combustible matter ; liquid fire BLACK. of Scotland, and soune Gpalinediie ane eidaity vedea med? Ma 
rolied along ‘the heaps of ruins; at the close of all nature A Se the Thames. muy? 
seemed to make a effort, and rent one side of the moun- The necessity for the preservation and artificial of 
tain, which was solid stone, into an hiatus, whose breadth this valuable fish proceeds from the fact that 
seems to have been about two hundred yards; the summit of its marvellous fecundity it is subject to —— 
the hill tumbled into this vast opening, and the pears drawbacks. For instance, writer of article in the 
levél, which before was almost Ro remo is now Times says that “of two salmon spawned at the’same time 
hushed ; but in the places where the tire melted the snow the one may visit the sea and become a grilse of 6lb whilst 
earth throwsout the verdure of May. At Ruthin, as two per- the other is still a little parr of 30z., and in the — 
sons were endeavouring to make their months the one may be a nicely grown ‘salmon of 121b., w 


the other, having only just assumed the scales of the smolt, is 


esca m 

the ey pes buried in a drift ; several mane their 
‘om St. Asaph into timidly venturing down the river to pay its first visit to the 
( sea.” 





LaceER, AND LacER Onty.—Listen to the conversation of 
Bavarians—it turns on bear. See to what the thoughts of the 
exile recur—to the beer of his country. Sit down in a coffee- 
house or eating-house, and the waiter brings you beer unor- 
dered, and when you have emptied your glass, replenishes it 
without a summons. Tell a doctor the climate of Munich 
does not agree with you, and he will ask you if you drink 
enough beer. Arrive at a place before the steamer or train is 
due, and you are told you have so long to drink beer. Go to 
balls, and you will find that it replaces champagne with the 
rich and eens 3 with the poor. (I once went to a servants” 
ball and stayed there some time; but when I came hak 4 
dancing had not begun, and all the society was as 


ble publication, with, therefore, plenty of time to examine into 
its I suppose it must be co 
count, ln, goles ol fie ah peo 


ring the Middle Ages, and be now m. None} 
of the works on Wales which I have anealare to de- 
tailed account of Moel Fammau, or Moel y Fammaza, and I 
am not aware if it has been examined care y by geologists. 
— Correspondent of London paper. 








ne Si She SO yas’ : 
ae igt busty comers 3 Tanseen- Si Gee Gr ome role aati tba rn 
© enty of Work 00 do tn the ou, White to play and mate in 5 moves Tax Unsovent APPorNTMENT.—Shortly afte 

. _— y after the announce- 
reports be eotnate tH distinct though associated questions ment that Dr. Trench would be the new Archbishop of Dub- 
of prison discip an ap yee n cannot be postponed SoLvtion TO Prosiem No. 784. lin, the Rey. Dr. Lee was in his rooms in college when a gen- 
oa testean ic ring wing " owoedt y Grerueaien by" our 1 Gms 1 Bike Q (a) seman entered, and ins ae way seid, “1 presume, ar, you 
ablest home legislators. Simultaneously Sir John Pakington, 2 Pio 34. dis ch 2. K moves. are the Bey. De, Lee? 2 croee snenerpe be wen. I 


a former, and the Earl of Carnarvon, a future Home Secretary 8. Kt, mates. : wie, Hanyned ho ange, dg sg ete f fingeongr go 
of the Conservative party, have been pronouncing in favour) (a) If R tke Kt, B mates on third move. If R checks, Kt gives | coming my chaplain.” "Then, and for the first time, Dr. Lee 
of an increased rigour in our punishments. The at Wor-| checkmate equally on third. saw before hier the archbisho lonate, Thay werk. 

cester and the last at {Tinchester pointed os that at present : - to each other, Dr "Tronoh adastril the tori total of 
wean ar i i ae ells, Pog ee eatih | | The fine game subjoined was played, lo ago, between M’Donnell | Dr. Lee on “ Inspiration,” é&c., so much that he sel the 


fellow of T. C. D. as his chaplain solely upon the evidences of 
pow 7 Bg - oo SS owed to sleep ten hours a day, and White(M’D.) Black (L.) White(M'D,) Black (L.) P ly upo 
severe 








ucation, could scarcely be termed a merit they afforded. 











‘ 1PtoK4 PtoQB4 WQRwoQB PtoKB4 A Bripau Dress.—Mr. Alexander Hugh B MP., was 

ered who was aked Whether ohadamyhing Se eooenane| FELORBS. QRtiobe |S GioBec Kiow =” — |seceauy mamed to the Hon. Leonor Caroling Dighy. a 
Oe and said that he was very comfortable, and should like to oceas. 6b SY, See SAS — | daughter of Lord Digby. The wedding dress of the bride is 
Ine tafrequent response. “Aner & sharp discussion the Earl| SREGGRA RioK'AT [Se QeceeD Hiiee en [ina drew of the richest gros antique, trimmed wih ruched 

no § iscussion ,¢ . ' 
of Oarnarvon’s propositions for out a considerable} 7 Biokts KBtoK2 26 Riok Q B home covered with bouillons of tulle, with a tunic of magnificent 
mrtona ene aed ten covets veveaee | $Guteg, SeGs |ERECOT POEEY | Bom rlt ee lupe apeik emectel sangre 
Ld, Sd etna the Lond teen arn {10 BtoKts  Costles OD QRWBS BikA® respond, wreath of orange flawere and veil of Brussels point 
Hampshire bench, and amongst them Lord Somerton, Lord |; Castles PtoQR4 30 Ptks B PtoK 5 —. res ody, ens pets da | 
Heytesbury, Mr. Sclater-Booth, and Mr. Beach voted with the| 19 Pp tks P P tks 31°Qto QBS K Btog match unic, diamond neck] rings. 
Earl of Carnarvon. At Worcester Sir John Pakington said/ig KRtoQ PtoQs 82 QtoQB4 Qiox 
be Oe Ue tee tein dlecigtae Goal ne 144PtoQB4 Q wots 33 2 eo> toQ7 WinteEeR CcLOA KS. 
no gat want a ead if iis oheaine would be 1s = tages SE tease * tod 5 EK Rio Kt dicen, 
brought ore en ens j 
ell re [EBaes Qeees [Bema Poke BRODIE’S 
Frast Atraisuts ; a Goon Exampre.—The first attribute|19 PtoKBS KB BtoK2 GREAT OLEARING SALE 

of a gentlewoman, according to our author, is that she should . 
know how to cook. He states that twenty millions sterling} “AND IN PRoporTION FoR aNy Part THEREOF.”—An WILL CONTINUE 
are annus!ly wasted in the destruction of human food by bad am trial in the a Bench took place last week, in 
cookery; and that this is partly the reason why only one man | Which the plantiff, a Mr. Hoffmann, asked for and obtained his For Twenty Days. 


in five‘and only one woman in twelve die lea ro- | Stipulated reward for producing the ghost of “a of a 

sateins en wastes Cuede, of Geenany, | i te Wher Mie Bal, the dae ie [THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK 

ollan m cé, an make the art of cook- engagemen uce 
ing part of their education. Some of the noblest ladies in| the because only a part of the waiter instead of the WILL BE 90LD WEFROUT RPGARD TQ HOST, 
England set a example in this ne and, before the | whole of that functionary, as agreed upon. To this Mr. Hoff-| Berorz Maxkine EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS FOR THE 
—s of Ld Prince Fey et the first gen swreien in the ee estedenod ee capper by aid ha look- : 

daily inspected her kitchen, pantry, confectionery, and | ing-glasses, y ghosts of wai y ai a looking- SPRING TRAD 

still-room, “ and was proud of, and did hevaelt show ping Uevay glass big enough to reflect the figure of a waiter, and that he = 

















to her visitors when staying at the Castle.” “ ing out th “as much of him” as the size of the looking-glass A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Drinciple of female duty, model kitchens were | furnished him admitted. ‘The jury agreed that the dimensions | 7. stinne-ts ome dorine tre meccrt cam 
acted at Windsor and Usborne, where all the princesses, | Of the waiter, the looking-glass, and the ghost must necessari- x DAMASK TABLE LINENS 
from the eldest downwards, have passed a portion of each |!y vary together, and gave a verdict for the plaintiff.—Znglish LINEN SHEETINGS, PILLOW CASE LINENS, 
day in g a knowledge of the various duties of domestic | paper, Jan. 2. TOWELINGS, BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
ovagemny in the macagomcnt of a igrne ge In fair Shoda! A Far Reproor.—The quarrel (with the Times) itself will} TABLE AND ine Se ae 2 po) Be 
itchen the princesses have e art of coo soon be forgotten, but it be impossible not to remember a een “SPNep 
and also confectionery in all its various branches. ‘There 1s | this striking instance of the method in which Mr. Cobden DECIDED, EARGAING. 
a small store-room ng each en, where each prin-/|and Mr. Bright approach great political questions. The au- ; 
cess in turn gives out the stores, weighing or me faph Glance eddieeed’ od’ this “cocssion was cae keenly alive to Wise Gdteubime 
article,and making an entry th in a book kept for the | such wrongs as the rich can be said to inflict on the poor. It} ” BROADWAY AND 10TH-ST. 
tia age all; they have yr es ter ch bilater pat Oona tar below real Sttetion. i ot 
; w ey churn er | want, an . It was composed. of SILE, VELVET AND CLOTH 
and make cheese.” It is a pity so good an efam:ple should be | thousands of workingmen ready to catch at any hope of find-| CLO. 7 
given in vain. ‘ Good cookery 1s one of the test of social 0 gt ay pe Mee) aha, welt mdr og ARR, 
virtues, and not without;moral influence. It is wholesome, | change. re @ speaker to the name of a To close our present Retail Stock, ‘ 
saves money, and makes his home comfortable for Paterfa- | man, or even to that of an honest ee eld At extremely low prices. 
or 
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